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MBARRASSMEN TS are often used by conflicting dates of the many re 
 ligious organizations. The convenience of many could often be served if dates 


of important gatherings were knowh long enough in advance so that other 
I dina could be planned accordingly. The BULLETIN will print a calendar 
_ of the more important scheduled meetings, especially of interdenominational — 
| organizations, 80 far as the information i is furnished to the Editor. 


PLACE 


DATE 


International of the Disciples of City, Okla. 
General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church... New Orleans, la Oct. 


6-11 


Committee, Federal Council York, N. Y. ~---~-~-Oct 9 


Administrative noe, Council of Women for Home 


| National Conference on Colored Work of the Y. M. Cc. A-'s- ‘ 
of the U. S. D. 


“National Country Life Conference Va. 
International Convention, Y. M. C. of | | 


of Y. M. A's of 


the United States D. 


| World Alliance for International Friendship Throughithe 
. Churches, Annual Meeting Detroit, Mich. NOV, 


 Adminiatrativo Committee, Federal Council New York, N. 


| Administ rative Committee, Council of Women for Home | 
Ne York, N. Y.-------- Nov. 


"Study Conference of the Churches on World Peace__..._...Washington, D. C. sui 


Annuel | Meeting, Executive Committee of Federal Council 


Administrative Comittee, Council of Women for Home 
Missions York, N. Vale 


Interdenominational Student Conference Ill. Dec. 


Association of American Tor 


20-28 


10-12 
13 


20 
1-3 


9, 10, 11 


29-Jan, 


14-16 
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FEDERAL COUNCIL BULLETIN 


A Journal of Religious Co-operation and Inter-Church Activites 


Issued bi-monthly by 
| THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA | 


“SAMUEL McCREA CAVERT, Editor 
AENID A. SANBORN, Asst. Editor 


Entered as second-class matter, 
gi February 19th, i» at the Post 
. Office ya Utica “Y., under the 
| ai of March 3, 1879. 


“Has Christ Parceled Out??? 
Brothers, for the sake of our Lord 


J esus Christ, I beg of you all to drop 
these party-cries. There must be no 
Cliques among you; you must regain 
| your common temper and attitude. For 
. Chloe’s people inform me that you are 
_ quarreling. By ‘‘quarreling’’ I mean 
that each of you has his party-cry, ‘‘I 
belong to Paul,” ‘‘and I to Apoilos,” 
“and I to Cephas,” ‘‘and I to Christ.” 


Has Christ been parceled out? Was it 
Paul who was crucified for you? Was 
it in Paul’s name that you were bap- 
tized? .... Youarestill worldly. For: 
with jealousy and quarrels in your 
midst, are you not worldly, are you not 
behaving like ordinary men? When one 


| cries, ‘‘I belong to Paul,’’ and another, 
“I belong to Apollos,’’ what are you but 


men of the world? 
—I Cor. 1 10-14: 3:3-5 


—Moffatt’s Translation. | 


‘Toward a Truly Church 


The Universal Christian Conference 
on Life and Work, held at Stockholm in 
August, was a ‘‘ conference on applied 


Chri stianity.’’ Sixteen hundred years 


ago at Nicaea Christendom was con- 
cerned with formulating a doctrinal 
basis for the whole Church. Stockholm 


| was a stage in the attempt, no less dif- 


ficult, to attain to a common mind 


ren the Church as to the ethical 


105 East 22nd Street, New York 


Published at Street, Utica, N. Y. 


Pre, Pity Cn Yau 


July 3, 1918. 


meaning of the Christian religion in the 


life of today. 


Christian men and women from all 


parts of the world and from widely 


separated communions assembled at 
Stockholm. The very fact that such a 
conference was held and that these 


Christians of many names and many 
lands considered together how Christ. 
could be made Lord of all the compli- | 


cated relations of individuals, classes, 


‘races and nations was in itself an 


achievement of almost epochal signifi- 
eance. 

The one outstanding gain of the con- 
ference is the new evidence that it is 


possible for Christian groups, divided _ 


by barriers of both nation and denomi- 
nation, to attain to a true solidarity in 


working together for a Christian so- 


ciety. 


Church than the breaking down of its 
sense of oneness throughout the world. 


The Christian Church, from its origin — 


and in its inner genius, must always be 


something more than a merely national 


body. It is a universal fellowship—the 


company of those in every land who find 


in God their one Father, in Christ their 


one Lord and Savior, in all men their 
brothers. 


If this ideal seems remote from the 


Church as we see it today, let us remind 


ourselves that this is precisely what the 
. Church was in the —— days. Although 


(1) 
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the first Christian communi 


overleaped all national boundaries. The 
fourteenth and fifteenth chapters of 


the Book of Acts record the struggle by | 
which Peter came to see that other races 
belonged in the one Christian fellowship 


and that he could call no people ‘‘com- 
mon or unclean.’’ 


In Paul the universal character of 


the Church came to such vivid con- 
sciousness that he saw all ‘‘ walls of par- 
tition’’ broken down. In Christ there 


were to be no longer the old antagonisms 


between ‘‘Jew and Greek, barbarian, 
Scythian, bond and free.’’ Indeed, as 


Dr. Denny has so well shown, it ‘‘is in 
its all-reconciling power that Paul 


. gees most clearly the absoluteness and 
finality of the Christian religion.” 


An unknown writer of the second cen- 
tury summed up the Christian tradition 


when he said: 


are Christians in the world. For the 
soul holds the body together and Chris- 
tians hold the world together. This illus- 
trious position has been assigned to 


them of God, which it were unlawful 
_ for them ever to forsake.’’ 


What incalculable weakness to the 
Church that it has so largely lost this 
| ideal which it ‘‘were unlawful for them 


ever to forsake’’! Split up into na- 


tional churches, the political state has 
sometimes even had official control of 
the Church. Even when free in theory, 


the Church has often been almost as 


dominated by the spirit of nationalism 
as if it had been a state church. The ex- 


aggerated nationalism which has char- 
acterized the political world has in- 


vaded the Church and. left it crippled 


as a result. As Bishop Brent said at 
Stockholm, the Church that ought to 


have Christianized the nations has it- 


self been nationalized instead. | 
‘ In war-time, this is clearest of all. 


Then Lutherans in Germany kill 


ty started as 
a Jewish group and lived in an intensely 
nationalistic atmosphere, it quickly 


brother-Lutherans in America; Roman 


Catholic Austria fights Roman Catho-. 
lie Italy. Few of us in war-time are. 


any longer conscious of belonging to 
one fellowship; we become that saddest 


of all spectacles—hyphenated Chris- 


tians. And even in times of peace, so. 
much of division and isolation and lack 

of genuine fellowship among Christians 
of different nations remains as to make 


sad mockery of our great belief in ‘‘one 


holy catholic Chur 

The great thing about the Stockhotm 
Conference is that it kindles new faith 
in the possibility of the Church’s be- 


coming truly a universal fellowship. 


This it is which justifies all the work 
“and money and prayer that went into it. 
The Conference was the most magnifi- — 
cent illustration of the supra-national 


character of the Church that the mod- 


ern world has ever seen. 
Yawning chasms of race and nation 


were spanned at Stockholm by the con- 


‘What the ay, of sharing in one common 


urpose to bring every phase of the 
world’s life under the sway of Christ. 
Recognizing themselves disciples of one 
Lord, these men of divergent names and 
traditions—both religiously and nation- 


-ally—were seeking to discover what is 


the Christian way of living together in 
the modern world. On many points 
they did not agree, but at one point 
there was no difference of view: all 
were keenly aware that Christian peo- 
ple of all lands must build up a ‘fellow- 
ship transcending all the divisions of 
the political world. 

In the new hold which this vision has 


on our hearts, lies the great hope both — 


for the Church’s power and for the 


world's peace. 


—8. M. C. 


- 


“My contacts in Europe indi in ree Far East 
lead me to feel that the voice of the Federal 
Council is heard in international circles more 
distinctly than is any other organization of 
Christian forces in our country.’ 

James H. FRANKLIN, General 8 ecretary, 
American Baptist Foreign Missionary Socrety. 
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Universal Christian Conference Makes History —_ 


HE Conference on Life and Work, which con- 
| vened at Stockholm during the latter half 
of August with about five hundred representa- 
tives, to a large extent officially appointed or 
consented to, representing thirty-seven nations 
and about as many denominational bodies, must 
not be considered alone as the result or the end 
of the preceding years of preparation, but rather 
as the beginning of a new order. It marks the 
establishment of deepened cooperative relation- 
ships between the Churches of differing denomi- 
nations, nations and races and the extension of 
this relationship to one of cooperation between 
the Eastern Orthodox Churches and the other 
Churches of the world. It must be regarded as 


the beginning of a much more unified policy in 
education, in the spirit of evangelization and 


especially (to use the words of the constitution 
of the Federal Council) in securing ‘‘a larger 
combined influence for the Churches of Christ 
in all matters affecting the moral and social con- 
dition of the people, so as to promote the appli- 
cation of the law of Christ in every relation of 
uman life.” 


NEW Stace 


The significance of the meeting was less in call attention to such helpful cooperation as the _ Ud 


what it brought together in the form of reports o di 
or conclusions, still less in any actions that it | Hew 
took or resolutions that it passed, than in its aah 
being the beginning of a new state of mind and © ae 
a new approach to the task of the Christian a 
Church. The meeting can perhaps best be de- — ian 
scribed, to the American Churches, by saying van 
that it resembled in considerable measure a a 
| quadrennial meeting of the Federal Council en- , 9) 
larged to international terms. 0951 
If nothing had happened, for the present, but Edi 
the Conference itself, even if it iad not attempt- hee 
| 


ed to look into the future, it would have been GG MEI 
"well worth while as a demonstration of the fact ae 
that the Churches of the world are of a state of dit 
heart and will which made possible the conven-. — WES 
ing of such a conference. But, as will be seen, #0 Hdi 
the Conference, whatever may have been its RE 
mental attitude at the earlier sessions, closed SE 
with the consciousness that it was by no means RESI 
an end in itself, but the beginning of a new era Dif 
in the Church of Christ. | 
In writing the story in full for the constitu- aan 
ency of the Federal Council of the Churches of ia 
Christ in America it will not be out of place to fae 
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| Left—Pastor Scheer (member of French Chamber of Deputies) of Alsace, and Professor Monnier of Paris theological faculties. 
Center—M. Fuzier (Counsellor of State of France) and Herr Simons (former President of Germany) appear to be kindred spirits 


on the issues of the ference. 

.  Right—Little nations sent strong personalities—the Bishop 

. Council has sought to render in its inception and 
development.* Probably the first definite or con- 

. crete proposal for a World Conference of the 
Churches was contained in a report of the Fed- 
eral Council at its quadrennial meeting in 1916, 
which was referred for favorable action to the 
Administrative Committee, followed by 


. 


very beginning of the War, in 1914, the Arch- 
- . bishop of Upsala had sent to the Church leaders in va- 
rious countries, for signature, an appeal that the unity of 
the Churches should hot be broken by the impending con- 
flict. This appeal was signed by the officers of the Fed- 


È 


4 


pointment of what was known as a Committee 
on Ecumenical Conference. This Committee im- 
mediately entered into correspondence with the 
representatives of the Churches in other nations. 
Meanwhile, religious leaders in Sweden, Switzer- 
land and Great Britain had been furthering the 
same end. When, as the result of a conference 
held while the World Alliance for International 
Friendship was meeting in Holland in 1919, a 
small committee was convened to give consider- 
ation to the matter, this committee requested 
the Federal Council to be the convener of a gath- 
ering of official representatives of the federated 
dies and Churches to consider the question. 


x 
i 
| 
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Left—Free Churchman 
Center—Elie Gounelle, 

o the industrial 

i Right—Archbishop 


r Murray Hyslop, Dr. Worth M. Tippy 
lems. 


Anglican worked hand in hand,-Principal 


ie and -the“Bishop of Winchester. 


(of the Federal Council) and the Dean of Worcester discuss 


(Chairman) and Professor Choisy (Secretary) of the Committee on Cooperation. 
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| : This conference was called by the Federal China and India—was, of course, regretted. For- — 
i Council at Geneva in 1920 and at that point the tunately, however, of these sections of the 


ae whole responsibility was committed to an inde- 
pendent International Committee. In the sub- | 

sequent preparations, the Federal Council, 

through its staff and its several departments, 

has rendered every possible service in prepar- 

ing and formulating the reports of the Ameri- 

can Commissions and in generally encouraging 

and furthering the development of the move- 

. ment. Perhaps its greatest service has been that 
f here in America, during the past twenty years, 
under conditions of great diversity, the Council. 

a. . has demonstrated the possibility and practicabil- 
ity of cooperative service on the part of many . 
and diverse constituent denominations and has 

_ Influenced the formation of other similar na- 

tional ‘bodies in various parts of the world. 


. G@eneRAL IMPRESSIONS 


. It may be averred that the Conference had i 
weaknesses. The attempt to bring together such 
a diversified body had its administrative difficul- 
: ties, its diplomatic complications, and other im- 
perfections which might be criticized, incident 
to so vast an effort; but for the sympathetic par- — 
ticipant, the significance, the influence and the © 
success of the Conference are perhaps most 
clearly indicated by the fact that the disposition 
to treat it critically is lost through one’s en- 
. trance into its spirit and purpose. The omission. 
oe particularly of more complete and official repre- 
sentation from the Churches of Australia and 
Canada and of the missionary fields—Japan, 
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world had representatives, and, although they 
were few in number, they were strong personali- 
ties. It was rather surprising that the Negro 
Churches, of which there are so many denomi- 
nations in America, should have had but one 
representative; but this must have been the neg- 
lect of the Churches, and the one representative | 
distinguished himself by making a deep impres- 
sion on the Conference as the representative ( 
his race. There were doubtless some. Free — i 
Churchmen who felt, rather good-naturedly on 

the whole, that Episcopacy played a dispropor- 
tionate part, at least to the public eye. 


— The city of Stockholm, while under the dis: 


advantage of its remoteness, had certain distinct . 
advantages. Its state and free churches are al- 
most entirely of groups deeply sympathetic with 
the movement. The general moral atmosphere of 
the community lent itself to the spirit of the 
Conference. It received marked reognition from 
the Government and its royal representatives, 
and above all, the people, not only of Stockholm, 
but of Sweden as a whole, evinced an unusual 
popular interest in it. Many of the public fune- 
tions, from the opening meetings in the cathe- 
dral and royal palace to the closing service in 
the cathedral at Upsala, were impressive to the 

The administrative arrangements and the 
faithful work of the local committee, headed by © 
the Crown Prince, were on a large scale. 


point of magnificence. 
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Dean Herold and Dr. Keller of Switzer- 
land were modest yet commanding —— Mrs. S 
personalities. — 


The World Alliance has for many years been 
preparing the way for the zonference and did 
great service in helping it to completion. It 
should be noted, also, that the Central Bureau 
for Relief of the Evangelic l Churches of Eu- 
rope has been a sort of prototype of it, in that 
it was composed of official representatives of the 
Churches. Church federations and Christian 
councils have been developing, especially in Eu- 
rope; the Conference on Economics and Politics 
in Great Britain had been held, and while the 


‘meeting at Geneva in 1920 had only partial offi- 


cial sanction and while the representatives to the 
Stockholm Conference could not in all cases 
said to have had direct official confirmation, 


nevertheless it may be said that this is the first 


oceasion for four centuries on which the 
Churches of the world as such have come to- 
gether. As was natural to such an initial gath- 
ering, the delegations varied in their numerical 
and personal strength. It is interesting to ob- 
serve that those of Germany and France were 
notably strong. Several of the countries sent 
laymen of prominence in social and political 
affairs, including the ex-President of the Re- 
public of Germany, a member of the Council of 
State and a member of the Chamber of Deputies 
of France, and several members of parliaments, 
both women and men. 

The American representation was large but 
fell short, numerically and in full and direct 


Official sanction, and although it contained a 


number of strong personalities, it was deficient 
in personal strength as contrasted with the rep- 
resentatives of other nations, as noted above, 
especially with Great Britain, Germany and 
France. There was not as large a proportion 


[6] 


There was a fair proportion of women; 
Steele, viag Fan of China, 


Dr. Capesius and Dr. Zwernemann 
hosts to Dr. Macfarland in 
Vienna. 


Waid, 
of the denominational officials from America as 
was the case in other representations. About 
thirteen of the twenty-eight American church 

dies were represented, all being members of or 
associated with the Federal Council, except one. 
Laymen were conspicuously absent. This was, 
of course, measurably due to the difficulty of 
getting people to come so long a distance, neces- 
sitating the choice of representatives who were 
to be in Europe more or less on their own ac- 
count; but it was probably also due to the fact 
that, perhaps owing to their distance from the 
center at Stockholm, the American church bodies 
were not seized by the idea. Several of the ex- 
pected American delegates, whose names were 
placed on the program, were not present. Others 
who were appointed were in Europe, but failed 
to get to Stockholm. It is quite possible, also, 
that the American Churehes were less influenced | 
by a sense of need of such a conference than the 
Churches in other parts of the world where prob- 
lems are more pressing and critical. In any 
event, it is of the highest importance that our 
American Churches should now become fully 
committed to the international cooperative 
movement, as they have become to our own Fed- 
eral Council. 


AN ACHIEVEMENT IN Unity : 


When one witnesses the ‘diversity and diver- 
gency within the Conference one is, first of. all, 
more than ever gratified that it had been pos- 
sible to bring about such a conference with its 
evident unity. It was obvious that the represent- 
atives had come together under differing con- 
ceptions—some in a spirit of confidence, some 
of hope, some of inquiry, and many others in a 
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a. spirit of benevolent or doubtful neutrality. They fact that five or six different languages were 


. ore were by no means convinced that cooperation used, often among men who only understood one 

was possible between such diverse elements. of them, it is easy to see the difficulties which — 
Others were by no means committed to the par- had to be met, and one is both. gratified and 
ticipation of the Church in social, industrial and amazed that such a conference could manifest, 
international affairs. ‘There were probably and express, and adjourn with, such a wonder- 
those who were measurably committed to the ful spirit of unity and purpose. 


. opposite position or to a via media. a ae 
In addition to these divergencies, there were _ Many of the problems dealt with, moreover, 


tea “ras a could not be confined to statement of principle, 
Si and had to be concretely put. Inasmuch as these 
| | acquainted through conference with the person- concrete questions differ in each country, it was . 

alities composing the Conference, it was distine- 19% ©85Y t0 proceed from concrete to abstract and 
tive that these diversities and divergencies only °rTmulate a general statement of prine:ple upon 

| partly followed denominational lines. The atti-. them. Throughout the entire preliminary meet- 

. tude of a representative of a denomination in ings of the several SORIA and later in the 

| Conference itself, the general temper of the dis- 


PD one country differed in a very marked manner db 
uan from that of a representative of the same denom- cussions was sympathetic, Kindiy, considerate, 


| ination in another country. Free churchmen, without acrimony, always free from bea i 
high and low, and even Anglo-Catholic Angli- 1 W° af who 
cans from Great Britain, leaders of social and © hci ng tae program paia o were not really 
ww industrial movements, conservative employers of in the larger sense of the, 
- A labor, extremists of several types, met daily in 0% and whose pronouncements were received | 


common, both in the Conference an with mere respectful silence. The discussions 
or a ve illustrated the unity of spirit which was seeking 
n: hotel at the close of the day. At all times, how- n expression and above all for application to 
ever, the discussions were good-natured and the !2° needs of the world. The reports of the va- 
sense of humor was contagious. There were the the addresses, while of 
| opponents of what they term ‘‘Pan-Protesant- COUFS® Gltering Wwicesy Ml value, will form a 
ism’’ and others who see no reason why arti- valuable library for any student of church his- 
ficial barriers between the Churches should be LOFY, Pasi, Present OF future. 
§ ~~. kept in repair to avoid this rather undefined The Crown Prince of Sweden, who by the 
term. There were doubtless many moderate way, with the Princess, was perhaps the most 
fundamentalists and modernists. None of these faithful attendant at the Conference, said: ‘‘It 
issues, however, intruded itself. During the very is fortunate that the welfare of mankind does 
first sessions of the Commission on Federation not demand that we should all think alike, but 
and Cooperation and of other commissions as there is one condition to be fulfilled to make an 
they met, ten days before, to prepare final re- exchange of views fruitful—that is that the true 
ports for the Conference, it looked as though a. spirit of fellowship should prevail, the true 


| è new dictionary would have to be made, because spirit which desires to understand others.’’ The | 
of wide difference in the use of terminology.. Crown Prince had caught the spirit of the Con- 1 
- When one adds to this a consciousness of the ference, in which he took so deep an interest. . - 4 


—, 


THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE SAT FOR TEN DAYS IN PREPARATION FOR THE CONFERENCE =e 
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THE PARLIAMENT. BUILDING, IN WHICH THE COMMIS- 
SION ON COOPERATION AND FEDERATION MET 


local Church and local community; and that 


President Cadman was on each occasion equal 


to himself, which is sufficient. Other American 
members participated less in public but rendered 


counsel, advice and faithful service in the meet-. 


ings of. the preparatory commissions and in 
the committees during the Conference. Other 
leaders in the Federal Council rendered effective 
help, Dr. William Adams Brown, Dr. Gulick, 


“DE. Emhardt, and others in their respective sub- 
jects; Dr. Lynch as a popular exponent of his 


great ideals; and Bishop Cannon was naturally 
looked to on the temperance issue, as was Dr. 
Hastings Hart òn crime. 
helped in the Ditte of effective publicity. 
Shailer Mathews found felicitous expressions to 


interpret issues of the moment; Mrs. Waid up- 


held the reputation of the women; men like 
Bishops Richardson and Ainsworth and Dr. 
Langdale proved wise advisers; Secretaries 
Root and Price were there to remind the Con- 
ference of the localization of Churches. 


was constantly engaged in his customary e 
and faithful service. 


So far as there was any leadership on the 


part of the officers of the Federal Council, it was. 


associated or cooperative leadership, and the 
outstanding personal figures were mainly and 
gratifyingly from Britain and the Continent, 
where so many of the issues are most at stake. 
Dr. Arthur J. Brown fulfilled publie functions, 


often in association with Royalty and Episco- 
pacy, with impressive dignity and grace, and 


Dr. Atkinson met the complicated administra- 
tive tasks of the occasion with his customary skill 
and vigor. 


The leadership: from other countries was of 


the highest order and was especially marked by |M 


the participation of outstanding laymen, in 


such great contrast to the American delegation. : 


One has no fear that the European cooperative 
movement will not find adequate leadership in 
| the various countries to share that position with 
the are of Upsala, who has been its ohiet 


Secretary Van Kirk 


| These | 
and many others did their part, and Dr. Keller 


“public exponent. No man has done more in 


this direction up to the present time than our 
own Secretary, Dr. Adolf Keller, in his quiet 
but persuasive way. 


At odd times during the Conference, many 
groups having mutual interests and very often 


mutual differences, came together for friendly, 
always friendly, conferences. 
meeting of the International Committee of the 
Central Bureau for the Relief of Evangelical 
Churches. The members of the Federal Coun- 
cil’s Committee on Relations with the Eastern 


Churches spent an entire and informal evening 
with the representatives of the several patri- 
archates. A special conference was held be- 
tween the International Committee of the Cen- 


tral Bureau and the American Church repre- 
sentatives, and another between Federal Coun- 
cil officers and those of the German Church Fed- 
eration.’ The Near East Relief held a popular 
Golden Rule Dinner. 


A multitude of special cnadinta were thus 


formed which mean much for the mutual in- 
terests of the bodies concerned. — 


A special commission, which met for ten days 
of patient work preceding the Conference to 
prepare the report on Cooperative and Federa- 
tive Movements and make recommendations 


looking toward the future, had no simple task. 


In it were representatives of high and low 
. Church Episeopacy, free churches and Greek 


Orthodox Churches, as well as those of differing 


national and denominational character and per- 
sonal temperament. Interpretations in terminol- 
ogy had to be made. Misunderstandings of fun- 
‘damental conceptions had to be explained. But 
the Committee was of one mind, heart and spirit 
and, as the result, presented a unanimous report 
-to the Conference which the Conference unani- 


mously approved. This report was in part as 
follows: 


“The world now more or less has been ban together 


in common material, economic and technical development, 


in common selGshness and sin, in common and sor- 


row. It is simply impossible that the Churches should be 
unmoved by the challenge of modern social life and that 
| they should remain isolated in provincial narrowness. This 
conference is only one form, until now the most compre- 


AMERICAN SECTION’S FAITHFUL STAFF .- 
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FEDERAL COUNCIL Bowery | 
i | 4 of a common grappling with most pressing prob- to speak in the name or on behalf of the Churches or to 
Pi | _ Tems. It would be disloyal to make such an attempt, and ® take any action that shall commit any Church, its de- 


then give it up. to I liverances being simply its own opinion unless any par- | 
“In such cooperation no individual and no Church is to ticular deliverance or deliverances shall be expressly ap- dì. 
| be regarded as surrendering sacred convictions, but rather proved by the Church or Churches concerned. _ | | 
| as putting such convictions to the test of practical life, “That the Continuation Committee consist of 67 mem- 
emulating others in struggling to do the will of God. bers, due care being expressed to make it as representa- = up 
"The divisions of Christendom are to be regarded under ‘tive as practicable, both geographically and denomina- 
_ a double aspect. They may be to some extent legitimate tionally, the membership for this purpose to be distrib- 
| and necessary, corresponding to religious and national his- _ uted as follows: | | | 
tory and temperament. Partly, it must be confessed, they _ co 
are due to narrowness and sin. But even then they can America dd 
only be overcome through gradually increasing mutual un- 
derstanding and by ‘the more excellent way’ of love, teach- —1REuropean Continental Section ..............20 | 
ing men that no individual and no section in the Church . Eastern Orthodox Church Section Oriental... .12 ue | 
has been able to grasp the fullness of Christ. The Con- Churches in other lands which are not represent-. . 
ference, however, and its eventual continuation, is in no ed in the preceding mado; vii. 
‘matters of creed and or- © the last section is to be 


ganization. We fully | as follows: Australia l, = 
È . Church must do its own | dia 2, Japan 2, South 4 
(0 work in its. own way. | America 1, Near East 1, a 
i But the life of each | South Africa 2.” 
VENI Church can be greatly I The American 
jig representation on I 
Tid | the Committee is. 
TI and inspiration. Even >| osed 
{RS where Christians have = composed of twenty- È 
{LR | serious differences they 
ue in doing the will of God. m Rev. Peter Ainslie 
IR : _ The national federa- gi Burnham), Rt. Rev. . 
aa tions of Churches. have | 
| Charles H. Brent 
constantly. exchange | 
| (Rev. Floyd W. 
aa across rivers; ‘seas and | Tomkins, Jr.), Rev. 
pad cme | Arthur Judson 
another. It is of the | Brown Mar 
URI deepest interest to note | garet E. Hodge), 
Tha that during these five | Prof. Wm. Adams 
tea years for the first time Brown (Rev. Wil- 
aa in history the American liam P. Merrill), 
baal Federation have been 
ge a enabled to enter with the man (Rev. Charles = 
churches of Europe into S..Macfar land), 
ea mutual relationships Rev. Lynn Harold . 


which are rapidly deep- ‘Tre 4 
Ta ening and taking form. 
“The Commission rec- ohn L. Nuelsen), 
ognizes and sympathizes Dean Shailer DI 


bi 


with the general feeling, 
which has been ex- 
pressed in many quar- 


resse. 


Mathews (Mrs. W. 


THE CONTINUATION. COMMITTEE (IN THE corripor oF A- Montgomery), 
THE PARLIAMENT BUILDING) HELD TWO MEETINGS AFTER, Rev. Samuel H. 


| ters, that the Conference 

‘should not disband Chester (Rev. C. L. 
° without making some King), Bishop 
Pie ee | provision for carrying on the work which has been so James Cannan, Jr. (Rev. L. S. Barton), Rev. | 

î 18 di 3 4 auspiciously begun. It would be lamentable if a Con- E. R. Pfatteicher (Clarence E. Miller ) : Rev. Nee 


saa “ference which has been so long planned and prayed for, mrederick Lynch (Rev. John MeNaugher), Rev. 


ule and which records a high mark in the movement for co- cae i 
‘pi; 5 operation in the fellowship and service of Christ, should William Y. Bell (Bishop Clement), Rev. Henry. 
evaporate in mere discussion, interesting and inspiring as A. Atkinson (Mr. Fred B. Smith) È 1 


| ; ind of the representatives of the patriarchates. 
agency that may be appointed shall not deal with ques: PAID p ci 
Wee tions of creed or ecclesiastical organization, but that it of the Eastern Churches were among the sig-. 
Abe _ shall strictly limit itself to the class of subjects under con- nificant features of the Conference. These J 
Baa sideration at the Conference, namely, the Life and Work bodies, of course, were the farthest removed— fio 


HE GITE of the Church of Christ, and in particular the assertion E si} 
BUE and application of Christian principles to those problems, geographically, temperamentally, traditionally, 


i ECO | international, economic, social, civic, with which the fu- historically and practically—from the other 
(Nd ture of civilization is so vitally concerned. component parts of the Conference. Their lead- 
EURI . “Tt is also to be understood that it shall have no power . (CONTINUED ON PAGE 39) I ; 
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x a COMMISSION ON COOPERATIVE AND FEDERATIVE MOVEMENTS AT STOCKHOLM 


| An Inside View of the Chinese Situation 
By Rev. J. Leiagnton Stuart 


Missionary of the Praigitvli Church im the U.8.; President of Y enching University . 


ri attempting to interpret to Americans the equal earnestness to ‘internal reforms and local 
relationship of our country to the present self-government, it augurs hopefully for the 

situation in China, as it appears to one who has future of the young Republic of China, just as it 
recently come from there, the one all-important has its roots deep in her age-long past. Mencius, 
i fact to which to call attention is that the only four hundred years before Christ, justified the 
È real government of China today is public opin- people in revolting against a tyrant when such a 
i ion. The Provisional Government now fune- one had, in the quaint phrase, ‘‘exhausted the 
tioning in Peking merely gives official sanction will of Heaven.’’ For the present, the tyrant is 
to the popular voice. Those men themselves the combination of foreign powers which are 

could not possibly remain in office if they failed keeping China in subjection by their treaties. 

a È to express and endorse the clamant will of the A further aspect of this popular feeling is that 
| people and are, as a matter of fact, in the heart- the emotion which has been so aroused today in 
di i. lest sympathy with it. Never before, perhaps, China springs from the soul of that nation which 
i. DI . in the long history of their country have the perhaps more than any other has always been 
1 Chinese people been as unanimous, as deeply primarily concerned with moral issues, The 
) stirred and as well-informed as they are flow philosophy of China is moral philosophy ; its 


è 


5. | over this issue of their sovereign rights in rela- history is a study of moral causes and conse- i 
se tion to other countries. This phenomenon of a quences; its culture deals with ethical values. # 


: vast populace, which for the past fourteen years The Chinese may not live up to their own stand- 
since the overthrow of the Manchu dynasty has ards, but their basic interest has always been in 
been notoriously distracted by factional differ- human behavior and they are possessed of an 

; ences, now unified, at least in so far as the de- instinct for appraising it. Their indignation 
— . mand for the revision of unequal treaties is con- over the recent happenings and the pent-up 
is one of profound significance. grievances thus brought afresh to their atten- 
JA This nationalistiéself-consciousness has been tion is not, in their own thought, anti-foreign as 
slowly awakening for many years past, more such; it is moral. Their plea is on the essential 
o recently with amazing celerity, but it formed rightness of their case. 
| into a ferment of vivid and violent energy im- A realization of the regnant influence of pub- 
mediately on hearing of the shooting affray in lic opinion in China today ‘clarifies in several 
Shanghai on May 30. It has become highly or- ways the issues that face us. © 
ae . ganized and is now quite articulate. It is a 1. For one thing, it would seem to bring 
 gtriking instance of real democracy, ‘the sheer together into a common effort the various groups 
unmitigated rule of the whole people on a living of Americans interested in China. For, whether 
issue, with all its idealism and all its dangers. If that interest be as government officials, as busi- 
this same passionate emotion can be applied with ness men, as missionaries or their supporters, as 
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\ 
publicists, as travellers, or merely as friendly reveals the real spirit within the man. Our 
observers, we all desire, and our success depends blunt, straightforward Anglo-Saxon psychology, 
upon, the goodwill of the Chinese people. This on the other hand, is occupied at once with the — 
means that public opinion must be convinced of realities of a higher customs tariff, the danger 
_ the sincerity and the high principles that control to foreign life and property, if extra-terri- 
— our dealings with their country. I toriality were suddenly cancelled; the real es- 


_ ‘There is a-danger of our seeming to divide tate and other monetary interests in the foreign 
| upon practical as against altruistic or idealistic concessions, and similar questions. To the Chi- 
} | considerations. My contention.is that the only [°° these are only symbols of spiritual and hu- 
= practical course of action is one that =. by man values. The actual and immediate realiza- 


tion of their demands in these matters is lit- 
cagate erally of indifference to the great majority, ex- 


2. In such a situation force is entirely futile, °°Pt im so far as this furnishes a process through 


which we of the West may reveal an attitude of 
Any attempt to protect our interests or enforce — 
our policies by military and naval power would friendly goodwill, treating the Chinese people 


as racially our equals, and even the Chinese 
only inflame still further the already excited 
sasanidi mind and Vaeiada va in thelr eyes. If Government as potentially what we and its own 


people alike desire it to be. In adjusting the 
TEN we were dealing with a firmly-established gov- details they will be thoroughly reasonable and 
10; ernment, that time-honored expedient of our forbearing once we have shown a disposition to 
gs trust them and treat their country on an equal- 

ta Mesde to da unin it ity. But we must show that disposition first, 


and we must do so with courtesy and cordial 

that the popular will would not approve. The heartiness, not with condescension or as under 

of compulsion. We must take in a sense a venture 
on is the strength of the ese position. No 

Wak mare wits thal of faith, all the more daring because we have 


been so slow about it. If all this seems to be 
weapons of boycotts, strikes and non-cooperation 
in general than all of the armies and gunboats visionary, pro-Chinese sentimentalism, let me 


merely remind you of what would happen if all 
| 05 that could be sent to subdue them. And they this enormous population lost its faith in us and 
| know their power. became, as it very easily can, anti-American, 
3. Another inevitable fante 3 in any situation which would mean anti-foreign, with the excep- 
where public opinion is regnant is that is be- tion, perhaps, of certain adjacent countries, © 
« ‘comes abnormal when remedial action is de- 5. A final factor of tremendous significance 
ie. layed. It is now four months since May 30. ig the friendly feeling that exists in China to- 
The problem is becoming one not merely of set- ward America and the genuine friendliness and, 
| tling the intrinsic issues on their merits, but of on the whole, disinterested goodwill of the 


first breaking through the crust of suspicion and American people toward China. The Chinese 
embittered disillusionment which has been har- are ater tor us to act with an almost pathet- 


{i 5 dening through a whole summer. To have made ;cally eager frightened expectancy—eager be- 
a) 5 | no gesture of sympathy thus far as governments, cause of what they have learned to believe of us, 
UE to have given no official expression of regret for frightened because the disillusionment would be 
the recent fatalities or of readiness to aid in. crushing. They wonder if we are only going to 
removing the provocation for similar happen- maintain a policy of amiable inactivity, compro- 


_ the attitude toward them which they have feared gether on the China issues, or whathie we will 


wii). and of which busy plausible propagandists have for once be aggressive in our goodwill to the 
Gi been warning them—an attitude of Nordic sup- point of its costing us something. Our response 
| Db erciliousness, of imperialistic and capitalistic ex- to this desire seems to me to be the supreme 

i ploitation, of self-seeking domination on a white question in the present threatening cataclysm. 
1) man’s planet. I am not making any reflection The situation is full of menace, but the menace 
i) upon our own Government; I am merely trying will be in our failure to take the initiative. A 

iù to help you to get the viewpoint of the Chinese reform in international relations with China 


people. can only be mediated effectively through the 

di 4, The Chinese emphasis on the amenities of United States. This is our superlative opportu- 

(RO life must be borne in mind. In their personal nity. And the splendidly hopeful thing about 
I relations, courtesy is never forgotten. In any it is that all that is needed is to make articu- 
issue between friends, what is done is always late and forceful the state of mind and heart 
of less importance than the way it is done. that we really have. 


Bi. 
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| Lack of manners is literally immoral. The ob- ‘I for one am quite convinced that American 
if | servance of propriety, as } ontnejue taught them, opinion would agree that the Chinese demands 
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Casei derstood and saf eguarded, as the 


Chinese would be foremost in insisting should 


be done in the actual application—are reason- 


able and right. Even should there be some loss 


of foreign property or life in the process, that 


would be a small price to pay for the larger 
gains, The scientific inventions of our time are 
forcing China and all other, nations to live to- 
gether and interact upon 0 


new intimacy. Is it to be friendly or hostile? 


Best and most important of all, such a policy 


another with a 


adopted no now will hearten and help the Chinese 


in the employment of their new national self- 


consciousness toward the compelling of those. 


internal reforms for which all patriotic Chinese 


are as anxious as can be their foreign friends. 


The best way to help China set her own house 


in order is to remove the humiliation and handi- 


| capsin her foreign relations and thus strengthen i 


the morale and stimulate the finer urgings in 


that people with their noble traditions and 


many lovable qualities. 


| The Right American Policy toward China | 


I . By Rr. Rev. Logan H. Roors, D. D. 
H onorary Secretary, National Christian Council of China 


T= fipdimanta) cause of the present crisis 
. in China is the rapid growth of patriotism 
among the Chinese. The relation between Chi- 
nese and foreigners in China and the position 
of China in the family of nations, which were 
formerly accepted and widely regarded as ac- 
ceptable, have become intolerable to patriotic 


Chinese. There can be no permanent peace with 


foreign powers until the full and independent 
sovereignty of China is recognized by due inter- 


national agreement, and made actual in China’s. 


foreign relations. 


The right American policy toward China, for . 


the adoption of which all Christian people 


en work, would seem to be somewhat as fol- 
OWS: 


i. Clear ite of the dignity of the 


Chinese people, and whole-hearted sympathy 
with their patriotic aspirations to become a 
strong and free people. © 


2. Constant recognition that 
upon our army and navy to protect the rights 


of our nationals in China is seldom intel. ail 


often highly detrimental, both to ourselves and 


China. 


3. Thorough study of the general conditions 
throughout the Far Hast, and a clear recogni- 


tion of our opportunity and responsibility as 


Americans to take the lead in proposing and 


“carrying out a thorough-going readjustment of 
the relations between China and foreign powers. 


4. The necessity for a program providing 
for progressive changes within China, as the 
conditions of progressive alterations of the re- 
lationships between China and other powers. 

. 5. Immediate action. 


been a diplomatic method almost as exasperat- 


ing and harmful as dependence upon force 


rather than upon fair dealing. We must not 
wait unduly for other nations to act. China 


manifestly expects us to lead in the reconstruc- 


tion of her foreign relations. If we do not ac- 


cept this responsibility we lose one of the great- 


est opportunities which has ever been presented 
to our nation. 


Two Weeks i in Geneva 


By Siney L. GuLicK 
Secretary, Federat Councu’s Commission on International Justice and Goodwill 


i bi roy League of Nations is a going concern 
with which every American ought to be- 


come familiar,” was the dominant impression 


left on the writer after a two weeks’ visit to 
Geneva (September 1-13, 1925), during the 
meetings of both the Council and the Assembly. 


Conferences with important members of the 


Secretariat, frequent attendance on the meet- 
ings of the Council, the Assembly and some of 
the Commissions, combined with personal con- 


versations and attendance on the interpretative 


lectures of Professor Zimmern, have produced 


some very definite impressions which may be 
briefly summarized. 

1. Europe is still staggering from the shock 
of the Great War. The load is only partly eco- 


nomic. 
every 


definite injustice is felt by nearly every group. 


Mutual suspicions and fears lies 


Over all hangs a dread fear that some untoward 
event may suddenly precipitate another general 


war, which is contemplated with positive horror. 

2. The principal hope of the countries of 
Europe is the League of Nations, to which they 
look with more or less of expectation mingled 
with doubt; for they keenly realize its limita- 
tions due to the absence from its councils of 


. Germany, Russia and the United States. 


8. The Sixth Assembly (September, 1925) 
met under the shadow of a great disappoint- 
ment. When the Assembly adjourned October 


2, 1924, the delegates sondino | thought they 
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Delay has 


constructive effort. Consciousness of ; 
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had found the road by w nich war was to be per- 


manently banished, securit assured and disarm- 
ament speedily achieved. It was the ‘‘Geneva 


Protocol,’’ carefully drafted by three weeks of 


strenuous work. But Great Britain definitely 
rejected the Protocol (March, 1925). 


particularly significant or interesting. Events 
disproved the forecast. 


‘4. The League of Nations, Laine the 
Assembly, is a wonderful meeting place of the 


| nations, a publie world forum of inestimable sig- 


nificance, Here every nation speaks on a basis 
of equality. Each speaks equally to all. The 
influence of a nation in the counsels of the 
League rests on the intrinsic merits of its utter- 
ances and the ability of its spokesmen. Here is 
an extraordinary forum for world debate, for 
mutual acquaintance and for the creation of mu- 
tual understanding and confidence. 


5. One is impressed with the manifest eager- 
ness of the nations, especially of the smaller na- 


. tions, to establish a real peace system by which 
to abolish the war system. 


6. One is also impressed afresh with the ex- 


*traordinary difficulties of securing justice for 
all, Indeed, while the status-quo is manifestly 
un just in important respects, no readjustment 


of political boundaries can possibly bring jus- 


| tice for all; for manifest economic necessities 
often conflict with political, linguistic and reli- — 
gious interests. Justice along one une insures | 


injustice along other lines. 


7. The inestimable value of the Latina 
Secretariat and its work was a constantly deep- 
ening impression. It is to the Council and the 


When the 
Sixth Assembly convened, few thought the dis- 
-eussions or the work of the Assembly would be 


sions, ahi the hands and feet are to the bites 

8. The intrinsic power of the world’s public 
opinion here finds not only expression but amaz- 
ing effectiveness in solving international prob- 
lems. One finds here fresh support for the con- 
viction that after all in international compacts 
moral ‘‘sanctions’’ are adequate and indeed 
alone effective, 

9. Asan American, the writer sould not fail 
to be touched and impressed by the frequent ex- 
pressions of regret that the chair of the United 
States at the League was still empty, and of 
hope that it might ere long be occupied. Amer- 
ica’s absence from the counsels of the Nations 


was constantly referred to as a serious obstacle 


to the success of the League in pursuing and 


achieving its one main objective—permanent 
world peace based on justice through co- 


operation. | 
10. From the standpoint of one i whe believes 


that the establishment of an effective world- 


peace-system as a substitute for the existing — 


war-system of the nations is the most imperative 
task confronting the nations today, and that in 


- achieving this result the United States has an 


inevitable part to take, he cannot but deplore 
the absence of America ‘from the League. Until 


Germany and the United States adhere, the 


League can only limp along in its great under- 


taking. The writer believes that with a proper 
reservation, making it clear that in joining the 
United States accepts no military, economic or 
other obligations that are not first submitted to | 


and authorized by the Senate of the United 
States, the time has come for America to become 
a full member of the League of Nations.. Only 
so can the United States render its proper serv- 


ice in abolishing war, in establishing world- 
| justice and in world peace. 


Contributions of Calvin to Church and State 


N John Calvin’ s Church in dinate Dr. 


Charles S. Maefarland delivered an address. 
last July on ‘‘The Permanent Contributions of. 


John Calvin to Church and State in America.’’ 


The whole address, which covers the influence 


of Calvin in the realm of theology, practical 


Church life and national affairs, can be had 


upon request to the Federal Council. 
marizes that influence as follows: 

‘“1. An ordered, balanced and practical con- 
ception of the Reformation, with those processes 


It sum- 


of education which were needed to save it from 


excess, 
69, The source of inspiration and training 
for the monumental historie ‘personalities who 


. guided American tradition. 


‘48. The fundamental and enduring concepts 


of Puritan theology : An chat! God who . 
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sities the universe ; the consciousness of a sinful 
humanity; the inescapability of a moral judg- 
ment; the glorious hope of a divine redemption. 
‘4. Political ideals of Liberty; of Liberty 
‘under Law; of Liberty under Law in Unity. 


a The freedom of the State from the tem- | 


poral power of the Church. 

- ‘6. The equal freedom of the Church from 
the dictates of the State in the moral and spir- 
itual principles of human life. 


: ‘“7. Social Christianity and the social duty 


of the Church. 

‘‘8. The ideal of evangelical cooperation in 
the service of mankind, by free Churches, whose 
unity is that of the spirit, voluntarily assumed, 
without encyclical or mandate of any human 
substitute or vicegerent of the Infinite and whose 
only mediator is the living Christ.’’ 
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How the Churches of Europe Fare To-day 


By Rev. CHARLES S. MACFARLAND 


(Part of the Official Report tothe Administrative Committee of the Federal Council of Churches, 
Recording the Conclusions Drawn from a Visit Made last Summer) | 


HE Churchas of America, acting through the 


Federal Council, made no mistake in help- 
ing to bring into being the Central Bureau for 
Relief of the European Churches, It is now 
well organized, both centrally in Switzerland 
and with responsible and efficient committees in 
all the nations concerned. These include both 
the nations which give and those which receive 
its help. Economy and wisdom have been exer- 
cised in the distribution of funds. There is a 


notable absence of complaint and a general 


warm appreciation everywhere of the work of 
| the Bureau. Its expense has been almost negli- 

gible in proportion to the funds handled, and its 
service is not to be estimated merely by the ac- 
tual money passing through its channels, as it 
has induced and stimulated large contributions 


ers to the institutions helped. : 
Not only has this Bureau, which was an en- 


tirely new venture on the part of the evangelical 


Churches, served effectively in rendering physi- 
cal aid and moral support to the Churches which 


have so deeply suffered through the War and 
through political and economie maladjustments — 


since the War, but it has been worth while if 
only for its indirect influence in developing and 
deepening the mutual interests of the Churches. 


It has served to interpret each to the other, and. 


has in every nation, and in Europe as a whole, 
greatly stimulated the cooperative movement. 


Inasmuch as some question has been raised as. 
to its attitude toward the Churches not directly 


included, it may bé asserted without qualifica- 
tion that its method and spirit have been en- 
tirely constructive, Whenever the opportunity 
has arisen, help has been rendered Churches out- 
side of its immediate sphere, ‘including the Old 
. Catholic Churches and especially the Eastern 
Churches. It has been natural, of course, for 
those who were responsible distinetively for the 
evangelical Churches to call attention to the fact 


that the Roman Catholie Churches in many. 


countries have been greatly strengthened be- 
cause of the support received from the central 
agencies of that Church and to call attention to 
the contrast, wherever it existed, between the 


slight support given the evangelical Churches 
and that so much more fully rendered the. 


Roman Catholic Churches. There is no evidence 
anywhere of any proselytizing intent or effort, 
and if there is any such process, it is not prose- 


lytizing by the Churches concerned with the 


Central Bureau. 
Keller the of the hes by 


Churches 
have, for the most part, been kept Leg they 


incur 
heavy debts 


which at the 


: densome 


nations are 
still harassed. 


his sympathy, modesty, unselfishness and hard 


work, attained gratifying popularity through- 
out Europe, and his personal influence and the 


affection in which he is held were = 
manifest. 


FRANCE 
It was s especially gratifying to note the result 


of the earlier service undertaken during and 
just after the War, among the French Churches; 


the rebuilding of their devastated temples, and 
help rendered their home and foreign mission 


work, and the existence of a well appointed cen- 
tral “headquarters in Paris for the French 
Protestant Federation and its various constit- 


uent elements. The need in France and among 
the Churches in Belgium has not, however, yet 


‘ been met, due largely to the recent economie 
which have been directly conveyed from e give 


instability in these nations. The particular 
friends of the French and Belgian Churches 


should be reminded. that this service is by no 


means completed. | 
EUROPE 


In tit Europe—Austria, Hungary, Tran- 


sylvania, Germany and Poland, at the present 


moment the political, economic and social situa- 


tions are still so menacing that, while the 


and institutions in these countries 


have, in order to do so, been obliged to 


presentmo}| 
ment are be- 

coming in- 
creasingly bur- 
ow- 
ing to . the 
financial inse- | 
curity by 
which these @ 


i 

everywhere 

was the need (MM 

f i | 
0 repair 
bi p 8, 


among thel 
Churches, edu- | 


cational and (a 
philanthropic 
institutions, 

and more par- 


CHURCH IN AUSTRIA, BEGUN BE- 
ticularly the CRUE THE WAR, IN ITS PRESENT 
manses, many STATE. 
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of which are last year.so wisely urged, in helping them to go 


Baa inanunsightly forward to the new service called for by the 
IMG have been lost —The new cooperative movement in Europe, 
ba because of - while, of course, still in an elementary and for- 
Tea debts. In some mative state, gives ground for the deepest satis- 
gases, there are faction. In every the repre- 
INERT ‘unfinished sentatives of all or practivally all of the 
Tea. buildings Churches and religious organizations came to- 
‘Belt which were. gether in conference. Of course, it is too early 
Taga begun before for the cooperative movement in many places to 
1 i iù the War. In assume anything like final organization, It ex- 
18050 the absence of ists most strongly among the institutions en- 
BU adequate gaged in social, missionary, and educational 
haa structures, work, and in many cases the only centralized 


congregations bodies are as yet the National Committees of the 
are worship- Central Bureau and of the World Alliance for 
ping in halls, International Friendship. aa: 

in some = in- The deepest interest was manifested in the 
T- tion. was especially gratifying to note the 
ground, and in earnest fraternal cooperative spirit of the Luth- 
| TRAL BUREAU , - CASES eran representatives, inasmuch as these 
°° 005050. ca there is not Churches are among the stronger bodies in many : 
| adequate room for the Sunday congregations. parts of Europe. 

There has, of course, been no opportunity to 

(d meet the needs of new and remote communities. ( 
dif It was especially sad to note the bad condition ( 
II of the confessional or denominational schools the swiss Churches is increasingly evident. They 
MEL and the agencies for social and philanthropic nave many and varied associations with the 
naa service, especially those devoted to little children. (yyrches of the other nations and are admirably 
yyy)  Thetheologicalstudent homesand similar build- qualified by temperament and experience to 
ha Ings are frequently overcrowded, and the stu- serve in any matter calling for contact with the 
if ww dents are obliged to give a disproportionate guropean CREO 
amount of time to the earning of a livelihood. Churches as 

Im view of the distressing conditions manifest, whole. The 
it was impressive to find the Churches every- Swiss people, 
where holding together in a spirit of faith and and especially 
sacrifice and to learn that, under such condi- the leaders of 
tions, the number of theological students was their Churches 
constantly increasing. In many instances new have a point of 
forward movements in evangelization and educa- view a spirit 
tion are under way. In addition to all the ap- (fé ‘sympath 
| parent physical needs, which are far from hav- and n iui 
il ming been met, there is thus also the call for help cf thought, to- 
(9 in developing the new leadership, called for un- gether with 
(55 der such conditions, and especially to encourage practical 
i I the new efforts for cooperative service in which methods. with- 
È these Churches have: developed new relation- cut which the 
| ships, partly under the stress of their common Central By. 
suffering, but also partly because of the coopera- reau couldie 
(5 tive spirit induced by the Central Bureau and hardly © have fl 
similar organizations and movements. | operated with|@ 


The American Churches will need to continue success. More- |’ 
inereasing help to their sister Churches of Eu- over, Switzer- È 
È _ rope for a considerable number of years, not land is becom- REGENT HORTHY GAVE A WARM 
È WELCOME (AND A LUNCH AT THE 
LI _ only in helping them maintain their present ing the world’s piLACE) TO AMERICAN CHURCH 
n° work, but as Mr. Pierce Williams, in his report great center in, —VISITORS IN BUDAPEST — 
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The Swiss Federation is the mainspring' of the 
entral Bureau for the Relief of the Evangelical 
hurches of Europe. The strategic situation of 
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FEDERAL COUNCIL’S COMMITTEE ON RELATIONS WITH THE EASTERN CHURCHES AND REPRESENTATIVES OF 
THE EASTERN PATRIARCHATES WHO WERE ATTENDING THE STOCKHOLM CONFERENCE — 


social and political interests and affairs. The 
Federal Council made no mistake in selecting a 
representative of the Swiss Churches to inter- 
pret and relate the Churches of America and of 
Europe to each other. 


GERMANY 

One of the most heartening things in Europe 
is the rapid development of the Church Federa- 
tion of Germany, and there is no more import- 


ant contact for our Federal Council and the 


American Churches than that which is being — 
deepened with it. This body is different ‘from 
any other f ederation in that not only are denom- 
inations united, but also provincial church bodies 
within the German Republie which have pre- 
viously been separate and. autonomous bodies. 
It therefore tends to break down these sectional 


influences which have undoubtedly been harm- 
ful to the higher development of the people of 


Germany as a whole. 

Our relations with the German Federation are 
of much more importance than simply the sym- 
pathetic association between the Churches of 
two particular nations. It is to be remembered, 
first of all, that by far the larger body of the 
Protestant Churches in Europe are associated 
with Germany through time, tradition and tem- 


‘perament, and that German Protestantism exer- 


cises a wide influence in Europe. The Churches 
in Austria are in the closest relation with those 


‘in Germany. Many of those in Switzerland are 


German-speaking, Indeed, throughout the ma- 


jor portion of Europe in evangelical circles, 


German is the common language, Thus our re- 
lationship with the German Church Federation 


makes points of contact with by far the greatest 
area of evangelical Christianity in Europe. It 
is, moreover, of the highest importance that the 
German Church Federation should be eneour- 
aged by the Federal Council and the American 
Churches in all of its progressive attitudes and 
measures. Those differing political attitudes in 
matters relating to the War and its outbreak, on 

which there is wide difference of judgment, must 
not be permitted to preclude the progress of our 
association with the forces of the Protestant 
Churches in Germany. 


It is further to be remembered, not only in 
this connection, but in our consideration of the 
whole cooperative movement in Europe, that a 
new generation is arising and in many quarters 
what has come to be known as the Youth Move- 
ment is attaining great strength. This should 
not be. hampered by the intrusion of political 
and other difficulties for which this new genera- 
tion has had no responsibility. 


| . —CZECHOSLOVARIA 
Of the deepest interest is the new Church in 


‘Czechoslovakia, which is neither Protestant nor 


Roman Catholic. There are those who feel that 
in some of the countries where great bodies of 
people have no allegiance to either the Protest- 


ant or the Catholic Churches, such bodies as this 


may develop, It has not as yet gained great 
numerical strength in Czechoslovakia, but has 
secured evident popularity. 

The evangelical Churches in Czechoslovakia 
have now reached the final stages in the organ- 
ization of a federation and it will be interesting 
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the Church of Christ. 
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to note the effect of this upon the new Czecho- 


slovakian Church. | 
‘It is not yet time to form a judgment upon 
this new phenomenon in Christian organization, 
but its development will be watched with deep 
interest. 
THE EASTERN CHURCHES | 
Perhaps the most significant element in the 


new cooperative movement in Europe and in the © 
‘world at large is the rapidly growing relation- 


ship between the: Eastern Churches and the 
Protestant bodies. There is an evident and open- 
ly expressed inclination on the part of the lead- 


ers in the several patriarchates in the Greek 


Orthodox Church to come into closer relation- 
ship with the other Churches of the world and 
the special desire is expressed for such associa- 


tion with the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America and through it with the 


American Churches. The splendid service of 
Near East Relief in creating and developing 
feelings of sympathy and fraternity between the 


_. Eastern Churches and our own is to be especially 
noted. | 


Equally frank and open is the expression by 


| these leaders of the intention to enter into the 


ethical, social, international and _ interracial 
problems of the world with the other Churches. 
The third significant thing is their expressed 


need for unification among themselves. One 
representative at a meeting with representative. 


officials of the Federal Council in Stockholm ex- 
pressed the hope that there might be a Federal 
Council of the patriarchates of the Orthodox 
Church. | 


While they generously expressed the feeling 
that our Federal Council and the American 


Churches could be of great help to them in all 
these interests, there is not doubt, to any sympa- 
thetic observer, that the Eastern Churches also 
have contributions to make to the other 
Churehes of the world. The Federal Council 
should consider the development of the same 


process of relationship as now exists between the 


Federal Council and the other religious bodies 
in Euròpe.. : 


The evening spent with the represeptatives of 


these Churches at Stockholm by the officers of 


the Federal Council was of the deepest. interest. 


and encouragement and there was a hope ex- 
pressed by several that a similar conference ex- 
tending over several days might be held in one 


of the Eastern countries between the represent- 
-atives of all the patriarchates and representa- 
tives of the constituent bodies of the Federal 


Council. 


Europe, with all its needs, is most in need of | | 


that spiritual guidance which is dependent upon 
, In the last analysis the 
service represented by the Central Bureau for 
Relief of the Evangelical Churches of Europe 
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‘should rank high in our philanthropies, because 


its significance is paramount in that spiritual re- 
generation upon which the social, economic and 


political salvation of -Europe is dependent and. 
which it awaits. 3 | 


“I BRING YOU GOOD TIDINGS” 
Long centuries ago when faith was simpler 
there lived men famous for their skill with brush 


and paints, In glowing colors these old masters 
. told the story of the first Christmas, each as he 
saw it. The rich and the great of the dayi 
brought the pietures to hang over the altars in 


chapels and churches. There pious folk raising 


their eyes in worship felt the joy of the good 
tidings sung by the angels. 


Away in their monasteries monks with thei 


-pen and brush traced on the borders of their 


missals wonderful designs worthy, they hoped, 
of the precious books they illuminated. 
Remembering the story of that night two 


thousand years ago we still keep Christmas with 


gifts and greetings to our friends. But as we 


choose some tiny card to carry our message on 
this blessed anniversary, how strange the story 


the pictures tell! Would Correggio have drawn 


‘Inspiration from a fat, jolly Santa Claus? 


Could Fra Angelico have painted Christmas 
trees for the walls of his refectory? _ 


Christmas deserves better at our hands. The 


message of the angels is hardly carried by the 


| cards we find in the shops unless, fortunate folk, 
we can get those from the countries across the 
seas where the message is still unspoiled. 


In a desire to restore Christmas to its own 


again, the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 


tion has this year prepared a set of twelve dif- 
ferent cards that tell again the simple story of 


the Child, the Manger, and the Star. It has 


gone back to Raphael, to Fra Angelico, to 
Lorenzo di Credi for its inspiration. 


painters told their versions of that first Christ- 
mas. It has borrowed from the monks designs 
for the frames and borders. It has chosen the 
few words each card bears with the single 


thought, ‘‘Good tidings of great joy which shall 


be to all people.’’ 
Remembering that the Christmas message 


came to shepherds and kings alike, it has put 


these cards within reach of every pocketbook, 
fat or thin. Only a dollar for the set of twelve 
different ones. A card to The Woman’s Press, 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York City, - will 
bring you a sample set. 


_ Dr. Macfarland, this summer, for the third 
time, visited the American cemeteries in France 
and reports to the General Committee on Army 


and Navy Chaplains that they are in a highly 


perfected state of completion. 


It has. 
reproduced the exquisite colors in which these 
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The Charities and Day 


AMERICA’S CHOICE 


EITHER— 

Wie hearted and fll International Cooperation for World Juice, Word Security and 
| World Peace 
OR—_ 


Growing International Ill-Will, Snpcon, and Salish, with Increasing War Props 

rations, War Budgets, War Taxes 
AND— 

Ultimately ‘Anat World War. 


ET the churches make Armistice Week significant in this momentous oie To this end the 
Federal Council’s Commission on International J ustice and Goodwill makes the following sug- 
gestions : | 
1. Urge your Church to observe Armistice Sunday. dea an appropriate service, ineluding the 
‘“Two Minutes Silence.’’ (Send for leaflet). 


2. Promote the community observance of Aruchidles’ Day by a great Mass Meeting and the : 
‘“Two Minutes Silence.’’ Send for complete Service Program pamphlet (25¢) by H. Augustine 
Smith, largely musical, with pageant features. | 


8. Urge Forum discussions in your church, club or ‘society of the questions raised i in this pam- 
phlet, and help circulate it for wide reading and study. 


4. Secure and circulate the Syllabus for the ‘‘Study Conference on the Churches ind World 
Peace.’’ (To be held in Washington, December 1-3, 1925.) 


5. Persuade your church to study and then to express its mind on the following matters : 
a. Adhesion of the United States to the World Court of J ustice. 

b. American cooperation in outlawing aggressive war. 

ec. Reestablishing of right relations with Japan. (Send for leaflet. ) 
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6. Write your United States Senators your judgments on the foregoing questions. 
7. Persuade your church to adopt the ‘‘Five Point Program.’’ (Send for leaflet. | 
8. Send for a package of free literature. (Postage ten sents.) 


- Ammunition for Armistice Sunday 


( Ezcerpls osa President Coolwdge’s Address at the American Legion Convention mn Omaha, 
N ebraska, October 6th.) 


_66TN SPITE of all the arguments in-favor of ing of better homes, the promotion of insita 
great military forces, no nation ever had and all the other arts of peace which minister 

an army large enough to guarantee it against at- to the advancement of human welfare. 
tack in time of peace or to insure its victory in | ‘“We are conscious that no other nation har- 
time of war. No nation ever will. Peace and bors any design to put us in jeopardy. It is our 
security are more likely to result from fair and purpose in our intercourse with foreign powers 
honorable dealings, and mutual agreements for to rely not on the strength of our fleets and our 
a limitation of armaments among nations, than armies, but on the justice of our cause. For 
by any attempt at competition in squadrons and these reasons our country has not wished to 
battalions. maintain huge military forces. It has been con- 


‘ ““No doubt this country could, if it wished to vinced that it could better serve itself and better i 
spend more money, make a better military force, serve humanity by using its resources for other . 
but that is only part of the problem which con- purposes. 

fronts our Government. The real question is ‘‘It is for the civil authority to determine wht 

whether spending more money to make a better appropriations shall be granted, what appoint- 

‘military force would really make a better coun- ments shall be made and what rules shall be a 

try... . I can see no merit in any unnecessary adopted for the conduct of its armed forces. n 

expenditure of money to hire men to build fleets Whenever the military power starts dictating to ii 

and carry muskets when international relations the civil authority, by whatsoever means adopt- ij 

| and agreements permit the turning of such re- ed, the liberties of the VORRETE are — to i 

. sources into the making tonda, the build- end. 
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How to Rid the World of War 


By Hon. Grorce W. WicKERSHAM 


Federal Council’s Commission on I nternational Justice Goodu 


Ts a sermon recently preached i in Westminster 
Abbey Bishop Oldham said: ‘‘To rid the 
world of the scourge of war is the prime need 


of the hour and the Church’s supreme duty.’’ 


Every Christian must agree with this statement. 


But the question remains, how can this be done? 
- It cannot be accomplished without the agree- 


ment and the close cooperation of the nations. 


It never can be done so long as great powers are 
unwilling to give up the uncontrolled right to 


go to war when and as they please. It cannot 


be aecomplished merely by declaring that war 


- is immoral. It can never be accomplished un- 


less some international machinery is adopted 


| which will furnish a peaceful method of settling 


disputes between nations instead of settlement 
by force of arms. 


most practical piece of to rid 
‘ the world of war that has yet been created is the 


League of Nations. Whatever of effectiveness 


that organization has is not due to us, because 
instead of cooperating with that great agency 


for peace, so far as possible the American gov- 
ernment has thwarted the efforts of the League 
and endeavored to render them ineffective. 

| The next most important piece of machinery 
after the League is the Permanent Court of In- 


ternational Justice, which was established by the 


League. There of course again, while individual 
Americans contributed splendidly, while two 
presidents of the United States and two secre- 


taries of state have done the best they could to 


bring about American participation in that 


Court and the House of Representatives by an 
overwhelming majority has pronounced in favor 


of American adherence to the Court, the other 


legislative branch of the Government—The 


Senate—has for more than two years failed to 
act on the Presidential recommendation to join 


-the Court. 


The answer to those persons who say that un- 


til we have an agreed code of international law 
we cannot safely enter the Court, is that we have 


submitted many controversies to arbitration 
without providing what law should be applied 
by the arbitrators. But to say that we cannot 
safely adhere to the Court until a written code 
of international law is framed and agreed to by 


the nations is merely a means of indefinitely — 


postponing our adherence to any court. 
In the meantime, while the progressive codi- 
fication of international law proceeds and many 


treaties are being made which form part of the 
body of rules of international law, every time 
the Permanent Court of International Justice 


decides a case it considers some rule of law gov- 


20 


to discuss the outlawry of war. 


erning that case and lays down some 


Even though in the statute creating the Court 


it is provided that a decision in any case shall 
apply only to that case, and shall not be binding 
upon the Court in the decision of future cases; 
the mere fact that the Court has reached a de- 
cision of a certain kind on a certain subject 
necessarily colors the views of the Court the next 
time a similar case comes up. The Court must. 
move from precedent to precedent to some de- 
gree. Certain rules will become more or less 
authoritative from having been. deciared and ap- 
plied by the Court. © 


Too much must not be ssp tion the World 
Court. It can handle only justiciable cases, that 
is, cases susceptible of being decided by the ap- 
plication of rules of law. But many controver- 
sies arise between nations which are political in 
their nature and cannot be determined by rules 


of law. For the actual outlawing of war, the 


‘‘Protocol’’ adopted by the Fifth Assembly is 
the best method that has ever been put on paper. 
Provision was made in it to submit every prob- 
lem to determination by conciliation, arbitra- 
tion or judicial decision. Going to war without 
submitting the case, or going to war in defiance ~ 
of an award, was to cause the nation to be 
treated as an outlaw and all other nations were 


to support the innocent party. 


To outlaw war you must have an agreement 


restricting the right of a power to launch a war. 


Unless every first-rate Power is willing to make 


such an agreement you must approach the prob: | 


lem step by step. 


But underlying all suggestions there is re- 
quired the will to peace.. Only when the men 


responsible for government really desire to com- 
mit their countries to the maintenance of peace 


will there be realized a mechanism of peace. So 
long. as national pride, national prejudice and 
partisan opposition to. suggestions, merely be- 
cause they are made by representatives of a dif- 
ferent political party, prevail, it will be futile 
If the nations 
really are prepared to sacrifice for peace one- 
thousandth part of what they must sacrifice in 
war, they will take the Geneva Protocol as the 
basis of international agreement and earnestly 
and sincerely face the responsibility of prevent- 
ing war by adopting a practical means of set- 


tling international controversy. 


Parche-Verlac, publishers, of have 


brought out an.attractive edition, in German, of 


“International Christian Movements’’—‘‘Die 
Internationalen Christlichen Bewegungen.'' 
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The Christian Church in the Modern World — 


Part of an Address at the Stockholm Conference. - 


dei. By Rr. Rev. CHarLEs H. Brent, D. D. © 
gii Federal Council "8 Committee on Relations with the Wuulorn Churches 


We: are here in Christian fellowship to thake 
an adventure in behalf of the common- 


wealth of mankind. Like the nations, the 
churches which we represent are without a com- 


mon mind or common ethic. The Catholic 
Church is an ideal rather than a realized fact. 
Sectarianism, the cult of the incomplete, still 
holds sway in Christendom and there is war 
where most of all peace should reign. Valuing 
such Christian comity as prevails at its highest 


ocre religion incapable of exercising moral and 
spiritual authority in national and world affairs. 
It is good enough, perhaps, for, individual piety 


or other worldliness, but it is not potent enough 


to make disciples of all the nations according to 
Christ’s explicit command, or to convert the 


. kingdom of the world into the Kingdom of Our 
Lord and of His Christ. 


An effective unity is no longer a theclogiea] 
The churches 
are only on the lower threshold of that unity 
| without which the world cannot know Jesus 


luxury ; ; it is a practical necessity. 


Christ, and, gratifying as the growth of the co- 
operative spirit has been during the last decade, 
they are not yet within hailing distance of that 
stage of development where the nations can walk 


by the light of the City of God. It were sheer | 
folly, not to say dishonesty, to sua this un- 
palatable truth. 


JOB OF THE 


Our business is by cooperative methods to | 
bring the Gospel to bear on economic and indus- 


trial matters, on moral and social problems, on 


education and on international affairs. This 


raises the vital question of the universal juris- 
diction of the Gospel—its relation, through the 


Church, to the State, to departmental organiza- 


tion within the nation and to the family of 


nations, 
First let us- » consider the relation of the 


Church to all. forms of organized activity. In 
its own realm the Church is supreme. Its field 


is the world. Its indubitable and ‘inalienable 
duty is to determine moral and spiritual values, — 


and apply them to every phase and form of 
human life. 


Men challenge the Church’s authority. They 
are not quite sure how far they can trust the 


_ practicability in great matters, of the truth as 


revealed in the life and character of Jesus Christ. 
Christianity may be good enough for personal 
salvation and for other worldly purposes, but 


the query arises as to its workability when ap- 


AE 


plied to group life, such as business or politics. 


A man of affairs shies at the suggestion that the 


next step for Christians to take is the bold ap- 
plication of the principles by which Jesus Christ 


lived in His workaday life to the industrial 
problems of our times. The idea evokes the ex- 


clamation: ‘‘That would be a declaration of 
war.’’ Just so. Because the purpose and the 


way of Jesus Christ are hostile to much that is 


 characteristie of the thought and activity of 
_ worth, the total product is a diluted and medi- 


modern commerce. 

‘The political world is in like case. It is afraid 
of what the way and the purpose of Jesus Christ 
would do with it. The beneficent claim of 
Christ is laid upon international affairs without 
abatement. Mankind is His. So it ought not 
to be a matter of amazement or dissent when the 
truths and principles by which He lived are 
used as the key to international problems. How- 
ever remote general assent to this may be, the 


Church cannot debase the universal currency of 


the highest Christian ethic by filing away its 
vari exacting edge, or limiting its cireulation. 


CHURCH AND STATE 
“The relation of the Church to the State is a 


problem of immediate importance. Side by side 
the modern nations and the national churches 


have grown to be what they are. The Reforma- 


| tion trusted to the inherent oneness of Christian- 


ity to act as cement and hold the churches to- 
gether, an assumption not justified by subse- 
quent events. Patriotism became the supreme 
virtue overshadowing spiritual values, and the 
Machiavellian .doctrine of subordinating every 
consideration of religion and morality to the 


seeming interests of the State, prevailed widely. 


It was but natural that churches should cease 
to have a supernational mind and a common 


ethic in the riot of nationalism that ensued. 
- More sad still was the subordination of the mind 
of the Church to the policy of the State until 
the churches became nationalized instead of the 

“nations becoming Christianized. 


God forbid that I should even seem to depre- 
ciate the importance of the State or the nation 
of which it is an organic expression, The nation 
has such honor that it can add to the glory of 
the City of God by bringing that honor into it. 


It is my benefactor and commands my loyalty 


as a Christian, though not a loyalty that is either 
final or supreme. The purpose and way of 


Christ are paramount, and the Christian Church 
can no more burn ineense to a modern State 
than to an ancient Caesar. In other words, let 


[21] 
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‘the lost Christian ethic be found and it must Ln 
the minds and lives of the entire Christian body 
in every relationship, individual and corporate. 


League, Permanent Court, 


UNIVERSAL CONSCIOUSNESS 
‘The nations must learn to live by the law of 


: Paralvan ess and considerateness and love or else 
they will perish. The burning problem of the 
moment is not merely the question of the elim- » 
ination of war but of the establishment of a last- 


ing and righteous peace. To our shame be it 


_ said that it is the civilized and Christian nations 


that have developed war into the perfection of 


«horror which it is, a fact that tends to paralyze 
our hands and warp our judgment in dealing 
with it as our enemy. The time has come for 


as clear a declaration on it by the united voice 


of the churches as on slavery or duelling. The _ 


world is awaiting it. It were better for this 


Conference to risk a mistake in the direction of 


the example of Him who practiced and taught 


-eonquest by humility and meekness and forgive- 
_ ness than to hesitate or equivocate. It is for the 
‘ . Church to determine in what circumstances, if 
any, killing and maiming, lying and guile, 


destruction and rapine—in short the declaration 
of a moratorium for the moral law, cease to be 


an offense against God and man, and become a 
praiseworthy virtue and patriotic duty. Dare 
we do less than hold that war as an institution 

| for the settlement of international disputes by 
brute force allied to skill and cunning and lying, 


is incompatible with the mind of Christ and 
therefore incompatible with the mind of His 


Church ; that war is the abuse and not the use of 
force because it attributes to force authority 
and ability to determine moral values of which 


it is as incapable as trial by fire; that the ag- 


gressor is that nation which will ‘not arbitrate 


or seek due process of law and order, and should 


be treated as an outcast; that it is the duty of — 


the churches to throw their united weight in 
support of the organized fellowship of the 
nations, 

The issue is due and the Christian Church 
must face it or imperil the charter given 


it by Christ. It is an equal duty of the Church 
to aid the nations which have made a brave 
beginning without our organized and effective 
help to establish and maintain tribunals and . 


institutions upon the foundations of righteous- 
ness, justice and reason to occupy the most 
exalted throne in the gift of men now held by 


the usurper war. 


But when the last word has heen said about 
Protocol, or what 
not, we have been discussing instruments whose 
value rises and falls with their moral and spir- 
itual contents. Without the Gospel they are 
science without a soul—machines which have no 


saving or regenerating power for human beings, 
‘With living faith the Church must translate the 


[82] 
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their present crisis. 
tendency the Administrative Committee of the — 
Federal Council the following recom- 
mendation : 
- “VOTED: That, in view of the extraordinary SA 
difficulties amid which the war-shaken Protest- 


Gospel of love into terms 5 of international 1 life 19 
and activity. 


Hows FOR 


‘Unity of heart and hands among the churches — 


is the sole hope for the Great Peace. As it is 


. with the family of the nations, so must it be with | 


the family of the churches. None can be omit- 


‘ted. When all the churches together and separ- 
ately deal unsparingly with war and the war 


spirit, peace will be insured, at any rate among 


the nations where the Christian religion pre- 
-vails. With proper tribunals erected for deal- 
ing with disputed questions, it will be the clear 
duty of the churches to proclaim war a sin and 
to instruct their adherents to refuse to resort 


to arms. 


It is the superb duty and opportunity of the 


churches to shed their timidity, their self-im- 
portance, their localisms and put on the seamless 


garment of brotherhood and unity according to 


the mind of Christ. To this end Christ commis- 


sioned His Church. For the promotion of it we 
are gathered. So to God we pray: ‘Lord, lift. 


us out of private mindedness and give us public 
souls to work for Thy Kingdom by daily creat- 
ing that atmosphere of a happy temper and 


generous heart which alone can bring the Great di 
Peace. 


REFORMATION SUNDAY 
The Shevanea of Reformation . Sunday 


among the churches has gained of late new sig- 
nificance as this has been used as an occasion 


for enlarging knowledge of the Protestant 


Churches of Europe and emphasizing the service 


which American Churches can render to them in 
In consonance with this 


ant Churches of continental Europe are carry- 


_ ing on the work of reconstruction and in view of 
the purpose expressed by a number of religious. 
bodies of designating Reformation Sunday as a 


day when special consideration shall be given 


to the situation of our Protestant brethren across | 


the ocean, 
. ** Phe Administrative Committos 


that Reformation Sunday of 1925 be, so far as 


practicable, observed in our churches as an oc- 
casion for considering the indebtedness of the 


_ Churches of America to the great Reformation 
movement and also their obligations to aid sister 


Churches of Europe, born of the Reformation, 
in their present distress.’? . 

In the Reformed and Dessbitertan Churches, 
the last Sunday in October (this year, October 


25th), is designated as Reformation Day. In the 
Lutheran Churches the Sunday falling nearest 
October 31st is thus set spari. 
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| Christian Tdeats | in International Life 


By Prerson MERRILL 
‘President, World Alliance for Internat ronal Friendship Through the Ohusiako 


‘HERE are five great Christian ideals which 


shed light on the true way to right interna- 
tional relations for our country: 


First, and most fundamental, is the ideal of 


brotherhood. No one has ‘ begun to appreciate 
the genius of Christianity who does not see at 


the very heart of our religion this vision of a 
brotherhood, a community transcending all the 


Paul says that Christians should ‘‘put off’’ is 


bounds of race, nationality, culture, language, 
‘’‘and creed. One of the five vices which Saint 


the spirit of exclusiveness. ‘There cannot be,’ ” 


he says, ‘‘Jew and Greek, circumcision and un- 


circumcision, barbarian, Scythian, ‘bondman, 


freeman. But Christ is all, and im all.’’ This 


to realization by the formation of a little group 
bound together by a common faith and a com- 
mon spiritual experience, but never fully 
achieved until human society as a whole becomes 


Christian religion. 
The Christian should instantly condemn, and 


vigorously oppose, all manifestations of the 


spirit that divides, all prejudice, racial, nation- 
al, social, cultural. Books and articles that up- 
hold the natural superiority of the Auglo-Saxon, 


or the Nordic, or the white race as a whole; or 
that assume the moral superiority of America 
to the rest of the world; or that foster suspicion, 
contempt, or dislike toward any particular. 
groups of folk, should be denounced by all Chris-- 


tians as unholy and unworthy. 


_ The second Christian ideal that sheds light o: on. 
. the way to right international relations is the 
faith that the vital element is the spiritual. 


Christianity is the antithesis of materialism in 


all its varying forms, whether coarse or subtle. 


It believes that the spiritual is the real. It 


trusts not in might nor in craft, but in spirit. 
"The very secret of the method of Jesus, as 


conception of a brotherhood, started on its way 


the brotherhood, is at the very center of the 


preserved everywhere by true Christianity that 
it adds to its absolute confidence in spirit the 
conviction that spirit must take on flesh if it is. 


‘to be effective. Incarnation is a vital Christian 


principle. That which came to full glory in 
Christ must be active everywhere; spirit must 


| take shape in concrete fact. The world is waît- 


ing, as St. Paul said, for a larger incarnation, 
‘‘the manifestation of the sons of God.’’ With 
all its keen sense of the supernatural, it is 
amazing how little reliance the Bible puts on... 


disembodied spirits. God ange acts through 


men and institutions. 

Here comes into clear view the vital import- 
ance of right thinking and right decision with 
regard to the League of Nations, the World. 
Court, and all.serious attempts at world-organiz- 


ation in the interest of durable peace. Aspira- 
tions for world brotherhood and peace without 


definite institutions to give visible, outward ex- | 
pression to them are but disembodied spirits 
trying to function in the world of fact. Itis 
high time America were putting aside her ab- 
stract and academic attitude toward interna- 
tional problems, coming out from the shadows. 
of distrust and doubt, and definitely adopting 
and carrying through a policy of largest and 
fullest practical cooperation with other nations. 
in the life of the world. — 

The fourth. fact about the Christian spirit and 
way is that always it is cooperative and posiiwe, 
rather than individualistic and negative. = = = = 

The Christian religion is cooperative in spirit 


and method. Here also appears its delicate bal- 
ancing of forces. No other religion appeals to 


the free conscience of the individual as does 


- Christianity ; but it checks and balances the in- 


Matthew Arnold has so finely said, is ‘‘inward- 


ness.’’ ‘‘Brotherhood’’ must be more than a 
dream, an idea, a picture. It must be a motive, 


working in the hearts of men. Small progress 
will be made until the spirits of men are awak- 


ened, their hearts touched and changed. Hence 
to forward true evangelism and right religious. 


education, is to advance the cause of internation- 


til they feel and think in brotherly fashion. — 
The third Christian ideal which lights up the 


path leading to right international relations, is 
that of Incarnation. 


It is characteristic of the wonderful balance 


lism. Men will not act in brotherly fashion un- 


dividual through ever calling him to work with 
other men of other minds. One cannot be a 
Christian alone, though he must ever be ready | 
to stand alone; such is the divine paradox of our 
faith. Christianity is essentially cooperative. 


There is need, painful need just now, of the ex-. 


ercise of this generous, fair spirit of cooperation. 


Christians are divided into opposing camps 


through insistence on particular points of view 
in a way which terribly impairs their effective- 
ness. The pacifist too readily assumes that the 
non-pacifist lacks religion; the non-pacifist as- 
sumes that the pacifist lacks sanity or courage. — 
There is too much of the lamentably wrong at- — 
titude which assymes that he who differs with 

me cannot be a real Christian. There is urg- 
ently needed a large development of the spirit 
and method of cooperation among workers for 
peace and internationalism. We need mobiliza- 
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rendered to internationalism. 
| positive steps to do away with the causes of war, . 


‘short of it! 


tion of our coordination, like 


a General Staff. _ 

It is Christian also to be positive rather than 
negative. Everything done to make more ex- 
tensive and more real and powerful the great 


. enterprise of missions, everything done to make 


Christianity a force in the world, is a service 
We must take 


to reduce friction, to bring education into line 
with Christian ideals of brotherhood, fairness, 
and love; through insistence on the Golden Rule 
and the ideal of goodwill and brotherhood as 
practical principles for the guidance of diplo- 
mats and statesmen; through positive aggressive 
upholding of Christianity as the safe, sure and 
right way. 

“One more ideal inherent in Christianity gives 
light on the way to international relations. It 
will not allow either time or stornety to stand + in 
the way of the other. 


Christianity combines in the most 
fashion loyalty to the distant perfect and readi-. 
. ness to take the next step. Somehow it is able 


to keep its feet on the ground without forgetting 


the stars. 

ten We niall to give full retogmition to this ideal 
in our thoughts and plans for working out right 
One of the chief diffi-. 
. eulties in America today is in the number of 
good men and women who have an ardent faith. 
in the general principles of internationalism, 


international relations. 


but a complete inability to take any practical 
step toward it. There is need of uncompromis- 
ing crusaders, who paint pictures of the perfect, 
and refuse to be content with anything less; but 


| progress is achieved by those who have the truly 


Christian spirit, who combine idealism with 


| practical wisdom, and manage somehow to keep 


faith with the ideal and keep step with' the 


- erowd; who see the goal, and walk slowly toward 


it by any path that promises to lead to it. All 


honor to those who stand unflinchingly and un- 


compromisingly for the absolute ‘‘ outlawry of 
war,’’ and will not be content with anything 
But war will be abolished only 
when a great body of men and women will take 
any step, support any institution, further any 
movement, making in that direction. — 
There is a disposition among idealists to post- 
pone all international cooperation until all 
faults are eliminated from the Covenant of the 
League, and from the organization and working 
of the World Court; to demand that there be 


the journey is assured, who will not take part in 


any undertaking until it is free from flaw, is not 


“showing the spirit of Christianity. 
Such are some of the Christian ideals which 


shed light on the way toward.right international 
relations. Back of them all and through them 


who will not do suthice until he can do every- 
‘thing, who will not take a step until the end of 


all is a living, passionate, quenchless faith in 


God as Jesus reveals-Him, and man as Jesus 


infinite delays, discouragements, and defeats, to 
a kingdom of perfect righteousness, peace, and 


reveals him: God who is marching on, through 


Joy; and man, who is God’s chosen instrument 


. Prison Sunday Message for the Churches, now 
being prepared by the Federal. Council’s Com-. 


first a general agreement to ‘‘outlaw war’’ and - 


to codify international law, before we enter into 


active cooperation with international organiza- 


tions that other nations are supporting. That 


doctrinaire attitude is inconsistent with the 


Christian spirit. There is a proverb that ‘‘the 
good is the enemy of the best.’’ It is just as 


[24] 


through which atone that be 

realized. | 

‘THE CHURCH AND THE 
FoHowing the precedent set by the ministers 


of all denominations in New York in 1884, the 


ehurches of the country will be urged to give 


wide observance to Prison Sunday, October 26. 


Valuable material brought out in the sessions of 


the World’s Prison Congress, which has recently 


elosed in London, published reports of jail and 
prison studies and a number of publications on 
erime and the courts will be available and will 
constitute new and startling information on the 
subject. The American Prison Association, 135 
East 15th Street, New York, will send literature 
upon request. i 

The Church stands in a most strategic position 
in the campaign against crime, according to a 


mission on Social Service. It holds that the 
Church must redouble its efforts to care for and 
reclaim prisoners and also undertake to educate 


DISTINGUISHED JAPANESE GUEST 


‘The Federal Council during the summer was 


pubbe opinion on the cause and cure of crime. Di 


host to a distinguished guest from Japan, Hon- 
orable Matusado Zumoto, editor of the Herald 


of Asia and former member of the J apanese 
Diet, who was in this country attending the Wil- © 


liamstown Institute of Polities. A luncheon was 


tendered to him in New York on August 3, at 


which Honorable George W. Wickersham, Chair- 
International Justice and Goodwill, presided. 


man of the Federal Council’s Commission on 


A luncheon was also given in Washington on 


August 20, arranged by Dr. L. W. Glazebrook 
and presided over by Bishop MeDowell. 
Mr. Zumoto spoke with candor of the unhappy 


her surplus population in the United States, but 
pointing out that the number which could be 


impression which the Japanese Exclusion Act. 
. has made upon the Japanese, insisting that 
‘. Japan had no thought of finding an outlet for 


admitted, if the quota law applied to Japan as. 


vel as to European nations, was negligible. 
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Understanding Our N on the South 
By BisHop Francis J. McoConNELL 
Chairman, Federal Counc ’s Commission on the Church and Social des 


fh det of an Address Delivered at the Federal Council’s Conference on International BANOS. 
from the Christian Viewpoint, Chautauqua, N. Y., July 20) 


que first toward bringing the United 


States and the Latin American countries 


into closer interdependence will be taken, when 


larger numbers of our citizens deliberately‘make 


up their minds to seek to understand the peoples 
to the south of us. No one in his right mind 
would expect to understand foreign speech at 
first hearing. It is just as foolish to expect to 


- understand the foreign thought, out of which 
the speech of the foreigner comes, without deter-. 


mined attempt to master that thought. 


This attempt at understanding must take ac- 


count of the complexity of the Latin-American 


| situation. Latin-America is not at all a simple 
term. South America is divided among nations 


| so diverse that hardly any one group will recog- 


nize much kinship of spirit with any other 


group. If a Chilean writes a book he is likely 


to ask a publishing house in Spain to publish it, 
for the educated classes of the various nations 
look to Spain or France for intellectual leader- 


ship rather than to any South American nation 


other than their own. Moreover, lines of cleav- 
age between classes run deeper than in Anglo- 


Saxon countries. The racial intricacy is beyond 


description; interminglings of Spanish, Portu- 


guese, Indian, Negro, Italian—and to a less ex- 
tent of English and American stocks—make a 


tangled skein of racial characteristics which beg- 


gars statement. The types of ‘‘culture’’—using 


the word in its broad sense—are equally diverse. 


Yet these various intermingled groups do have ‘ States has no hostile intentions toward Latin 


certain traits in common. They are all alike re- 
markably polite. The minor courtesies of life 
| seem to weigh more heavily in their considera- 

tion. They seem also to have a more widely de- 
veloped sense of the beautiful than do those of 
us to the north. We criticise their legislative 
and executive bodies for extravagance in public 
buildings and monuments, when the money 


might better go to more practical enterprises. 


But in South America the popular desire is for 
public works of beauty. The public admiration 


our part. 


tion. 


us is by the way we act. 


about Hayti and Santo Domingo. 
not forgotten how we acquired the Panama 
Canal Zone. If we have to do a deal of explain- 
ing to satisfy ourselves as to these affairs, how 


goes to him who works artistically, no matter 
in what field, whether of literature or profes- 
sional practice, or even of manual labor, while | 
the man who, from our point of view, is prac-_ 
tically more successful, is at a discount if he has _ 
not the touch of high style. 
All of this lends itself to disparagement | on 
The politeness seems to us insincere. 
The artistry savors of dawdling ineffectiveness. 


Moreover there are darker charges against our 
southern neighbors—the proneness to revolution, — 


the callousness to human suffering, the inert ac- 
eeptance of the creed of fatalism. We need to 
remember, however, that the fiercest critics of 
these weaknesses come from the Latin-Americans | 
themselves. It was Alberto Pani, a Mexican, who 

first scientifically disclosed the facts as to Mexi- 
co’s terrible death rate because of poor sanita- 
It was Bunge, an Argentinian, who in 
‘‘Our America’’ most unsparingly rebuked his 
countrymen for the peculiarities which thwart — 
their social progress. More and more the Latin- — 
Americans are showing themselves able to set 
their own houses in order. We can be perfectly 
sure that their own criticism of themselves will 
do them much more good than any eriticism 

which we can give them, _ 


‘*But why do they take such cutvinadiy è views 


of the United States? Surely they must know | 


that the main mass of the people of the United 


America. We don’t want a foot of their soil.’’ 


So runs our rather querulous protest agueet 


Latin-American hostility. 


The only way the South Americans can judge 
They see our official 
high-handedness against Mexico. They know | 
They have 


can we expect our explanations to satisfy them? 


‘‘The diversity of American Protestantism 
seems to have been in the past a result of the 
profoundly religious spirit of the people. and 
will remain a mark of vitality if it is tempered 
by a general large effort in union work. It is 
inspiring along that line to see the large move- 
ment for effective church federation determined 
and realized by the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ. There is one of the best 
lessons to be learned for us Europeans and it 
will bear fruit in the future.’’ 


From M. Pierre Benoit, a graduate oe student 


from France. 


Pi 


Cory 


The above ‘poll call’’ ona by S. Walter 


Krebs) is being used increasingly in Armistice 


Day observances. It may be used to announce 
the ‘‘period of silence’’ on Armistice Day or to 
summon the people to the exercises of the day, or 
introduced into the Armistice Sunday service. 
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- Pursuing Peace in the Pacific. 


By Rev. ALva W. TAYLOR 


(Ono of the Delegate la the United States to the Institute of Pacific Relations, H eld at 
Honolulu in July) 


\ hai year ago it was 
proposed by a trio of men in Hawaii that. 
a conference of Christian leaders be held in 


Honolulu to consider international relations be- 


‘ tween the peoples of the Occident and Orient . 


whose lands lie around the Pacific basin. They 
hoped, through conference between representa- 
tive Christians who work across racial and in- 
ternational lines, to set going some benign cur- 


rents of understanding counter to those that : 


make for friction. | 
The matter was brought bafore the toterne- 


tional Committee of the Y. M. C. A., which gave. 


the enterprise a start by setting up an inde- 
pendent commission with responsibility for a 


program and its financing. The design of the 
| originators of the plan seems to have undergone 
| ‘some change at the hands of the -commission. 
At least the choosing of the delegates took a 


trend toward the academic, the political and 


the commercial. From a conference of Chris- 
tian leaders it turned more in the direction of 
an institute of politics | after the Williamstown 


On July 1 three delegates from each of nine 


countries met in Honolulu. China, Japan, the 


Philippines, Korea; Australia, New Zealand, 
Canada and the United States sent representa- 
tive bodies and two fraternal delegates were 
present from England. President Wilbur of 


Leland Stanford University had been chosen as 
presiding officer. The procedure was through 


round-tables and a general forum. A program 
committee determined the general problems of 
discussion and named the round-table leaders. 


The discussions were kept rather closely within 


academic lines. Americans and Australians 


| were given the helm in the round-tables with 


a few exceptions, and the direction of discus- 


| sion was quite safely Anglo-Saxon. There were 


rumors, before the conference, of trepidation 
in the State Department at Washington. If 


such was the case there could now be no com- 


plaint, for numerous warnings about ‘‘delicate’’ 
problems sufficed to prevent any expression of 
opinion beyond that of the individual. Indi- 


vidual expression was perfectly free and was 


the source of much plain speaking and edifica- 
tion. 


As a means of bringing together for mutual 


interchange of thought representative individ- 


uals from the several groups around the Pacific 
basin the Institute was a success. During the 
two weeks we exchanged a and Marengo that 


126) 


exchange created n of a common: mind. 


Each of us went home with’a wider horizon and 


a better understanding of the viewpoints of 


Others. This was clear gain. 


If, however, the Institute was intended to 


bring us together as representatives of moral © 
forces for the sake of discovering a way out of 


certain difficult racial and national difficulties, 
it failed to function. The critical issues were 


avoided in favor of,the more academic ques- 
tions. The Japanese group voiced their concern 


over the arbitrary exclusion of Orientals in our 


immigration laws; the Americans tabooed the | 


issue. The Chinese voiced their concern over 
extra-territoriality ; the other groups passed the 
issue up with legal observations. The question 


of scientific instead of politically made tariffs, — 


as a means of adjusting dangers brought to our 


white lands through the industrialization of the 


Orient, was waved aside. The test of our ability 
to discuss the most critical issues was thus un- 
faced. The net result was that we rather freely 


advised the Orientals how to conduct them- 
selves, gaining for ourselves meanwhile a much 
_ better comprehension of their difficulties, | 


The problems of the Pacific are by no means 


all of an emergent and critical type. In regard. 


to those that are not, the Institute did much 
to delimit and define ‘them. If it can now be 
made a continuing body, with funds to make 


fundamental studies, it will have fully justified 


this meeting. If it cannot, the value of this 
meeting is confined largely to whatever gain 


the individual members have experienced and 
may carry into action in their various | capaci 


ties as individuals. 
The criticism that this tia was too 


largely directed by the academicians seems to 
‘me justified. If it is to deal in the future with 


critical problems there should be a better mix- 
ture of practical considerations with the aca- 
demic. The conference round-tables should be 


guided by practical men, with the ‘‘experts’’ 


sitting by to answer questions and contribute 


facts. There is a wide difference between a 
Christian conference, designed to discover solu- — 
tions to vexing moral problems, and an aca- 


demic discussion. The former is more difficult, 


but the more needed in the soeial engineering 
“so much required in a world of strife. The lat- 


ter is much easier and avoids all embarrassment 


to ex parte organizations and officialdom. The 


Institute in Honolulu has thus far chosen-the 


easier way. 
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| Revisiting After Fifteen Years. 
By Harry N. HoLMmEs 
Secretary, Federal, Council’s Commission on Councils Churches 


ipa traveler always finds the keenest delight 
in revisiting a country, and the joy is 
grealtly enhanced if the country revisited is 
one’s early home. He may roam all around the 
. world, travel on every sea, cross prairies and 
- mountains and rivers, participate in the life of 
every land, but there is always a catch in the 
. throat when he sees rising on the horizon the 
headlands of his native country. — 


Australia is the only place in the world where 


“one continent belongs to one people and where 
one people have possession of an entire con- 
tinent.’’ The population of Australia is largely 
confined to the eastern and southern sea coasts, 
while the population of five and a half millions 
is practically within the urban limits of three 


cities. The vast hinterland is empty. Many 


think it is not fertile and well-watered enough 
to support a great population. There is much 
debating and discussing as to whether even the 


northern parts can support a white people in 


health and comfort and. happiness, 
Nowhere:in the world is there a more iaia 


national spirit—‘‘ Australia for the Austral-- 


‘ians’’ is a ery heard on every platform and seen 


‘in every newspaper. Her political life is that of 


a most advanced democracy. Every man and 


woman, for twenty-five years, over twenty-one 


years of age has had a vote for both houses of 
Parliament of the Commonwealth. The State 


owns the railways; the city.owns and operates 
the public utilities ; there is an act for closer. 
settlement, compulsory arbitration, old age pen- 


sions, to fix a minimum and living wage by judi- 
cial authority, and many other most progressive 


Australia today is no a eolony of Great 
. Britain but a self-governing dominion of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. This inde- 
pendent spirit was recognized when Australia 
was made a signatory of the Treaty of Versailles 


and she at the present time, in her own A I 


is a member of the League of Nations, . 
Reuiaious Lire 


“The dude of Great Britain find their 


counterpart in Australia. The strongest numer- 
ically is the Church of England—the Arch- 


bishop and bishops of this Church largely being 
| appointed directly from England. The Roman 


Catholie Church, always strong, has grown rap- 
_ idly in numbers and influence in the last genera- 

tion. The Congregational and Baptist Churches 
have been especially active in the great cities, 


but they have been without the great connexional — 


and denominational organization of the Meth- 


odist and Presbyterian Churches which has en- 
abled these last two to establish themselves in 
the country districts. The home mission work 


of the Australian churches in the remote and 


sparsely settled territories is an especially thriv- 


ing feature. The Australian churches have pro- 


duced some distinguished preachers. The City 
Temple, London, found the successor to Dr. 
. Joseph Fort Newton in Dr. F, W. Norwood, a 

Baptist preacher of Adelaide, Australia. The 


Rev. Henry Howard of Victoria and South Aus- 
tralia has won fame in the pulpits of Britain 
and America. Perhaps no books by an Australian 


author have such a wide circulation in America 
‘as those of the Rev, F. W. Boreham. Most of 


the Churches have set aside a man for leadership 
in the social tasks of the Gospel. 


‘The growth and power of the organized Labor 


Party has been most amazing. At the presento 


time they are in power in five of the six states 


that compose the Commonwealth. They have a 
powerful opposition in the Federal Parliament — 
and it looks as if they may win the next national — 
election. The official Labor movement and the 

Church have not generally had much sympa- 


thetie relationship, although in the earlier de- 
velopment of the Party one or two ministers 
with great hearts and bold vision took a promin- 


ent part in the formation of the Party and in Oe 


urging that it be represented in Parliament. 


- There are strong temperance organisations i im 
all the states. Only recently, New South Wales, — 
| the largest state in the Commonwealth, has 
adopted in its official title the term * Prohibi- i 


tion.’’ Generally the organizations were known 


| as either ‘“Anti-Liquor Leagues” or *"Temper- 
ance Alliances.’?. The friends of temperance in 


the Christian Church throughout the ‘whole 


country are watching most keenly the effect of © 


Prohibition in the United States. The import- 


ance of complete success of Prohibition in 


America cannot be overestimated in thinking of 


this reform in the southern countries. 


Ractan Issues. 


sues has adopted what is somewhat er- 
roneously called a ‘‘White Australia Policy.’’ It 
is the popular reference to her immigration act 


which although showing no discrimination what- 
ever in its wording, yet is planned so that Asia- - 
ties may be prevented from landing as immi- 
grants. The test is to write fifty words of a 


European language, The language can be 
changed at the discretion of the immigration 
officer. Dr. Speer in his ‘‘Of One Blood” 
quotes Hon. Randolph Bedford, M.P., of 
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as saying: da have made 


racial purity their religion.’ The vast majority 
of Australians hold with deepest conviction that 


Australia should be preserved for the white 


race. This has been the consistent and persis- 
At a confer- 


tent policy during all the years. 
ence recently a distinguished Japanese said that 


the Australian Act did not give nearly so mucho 


offense to the Japanese because it had been con- 


- .sistent and was their established policy, no 


change having taken place, and in the negotia- 


tions that have taken place regarding the Act, 


Australia has recognized the sensitive pride of 
the Oriental races. 

Canada, the United States, New Zealand and 
Australia are being drawn together. China and 
_ Japan are feeling a certain common conscious- 
ness on all matters of Eastern import. It seems 
_ vitally important that the Christian Church in 

. all these lands on both sides of the Pacific should 


have some common policy toward the great. 


Pacific problems pointing the way to a just, sana 


and human solution. 


CHURCH COOPERATION | 


Whee | is gratifying evidence both in Avietralia 
and New Zealand of the development of co- 


. Labor Sunday Observance > 


was a widespread observance of 


Labor Sunday in the churches throughout 


the country. 

New York City had a particularly significant 
observance. On invitation of Bishop William 
T. Manning, who presided, Mr. William Green, 
President of the American Federation of Labor, 
. delivered an address in the Cathedral of 

St. John the Divine. The arrangements were 
made in cooperation with the Commission on 


the Church and Social Service of the Federal. 


Council of the Churches and with the Greater 
New York Federation of Churches. 
Mr. Green said in part: | 


to comply with the laws and teachings of mor- 
ality, religion and justice. If these teachings 
were followed, the rights of employers and em- 
_ ployees would be recognized and accepted. We 
must recognize that the forces of labor and 
capital have passed into a new era, an age of 
cooperation and reciprocal relationship. Mili- 
taney has long been tried. The power of capital 
has not succeeded in crushing the spirit of or- 
ganization. Fairness demands that the attempts 
to prevent organization among the workers 
must cease. Laboring people have fairly won 
| recognition and the right to organize. Sound 
Judgment, common sense and the interests of 
all the people throughout the land call for the 
manifestatien and exercise, on the part of all 
thè elements which form industrial life, of a 

spirit of sogperation. and goodwill.” 

[28]. 


‘“The woes from 
which humanity suffers are ‘due to our failure. 


operation among the Christian churches and in 


Christian work. Each state of the Australiano I 


Commonwealth has a Church Council in which 
the representatives of all the churches meet to- 
gether regularly to formulate a policy of com- 


mon action on the vital issues of social and com- 
‘munity life. 


Unfortunately in Australia the © 
Church of England does not participate in very — 
many centers which, of course, lessens the value — 
of the cooperative movement. The Church of 


. England does, however, in New Zealand cooper- 


ate in a movement that is known as the Council 
of Christian Congregations, In Christchurch 


-and Auckland there are strong organizations. 


As a result of the Lambeth Conference in Lon- 


. don, the Church of England in the Dominions 
was willing to unite in federated activity as con- — 
. gregations although not as churches, and the ex- 


periment in New Zealand is a notable one. 


There are many Christian leaders in both Aus- 


tralia and New Zealand who are thinking in 
terms of an organization similar to the Federal 


Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 
Many are hopeful that before many years have 


passed something of the kind may De Srmly es- 
tablished in both countries. 


The Inter-Church Federation of Erie, Pa. : 


conducted a most successful union service in the 


courthouse auditorium and a stirring address 
was given by Albert F. Coyle, editor of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers’ Journal, 
who declared: ‘‘The religion founded by the 
Carpenter of Nazareth has as its three basic 


| principles the very aims espoused by the labor 


movement—the brotherhood of all men, the 


supreme worth of human personality, and the 


primacy of service instead of profit-making in 
industry or any other human activity.’’ : 

Under the auspices of the Omaha Council of 
Churches, a number of labor leaders gave ten- 
minute addresses in various churches and the 
Typographical Union addressed a statement to 
the churches of the city. The Rev. James A. 
Crain, Executive Secretary of the Council of 
Churches, furnished an article on ‘‘The Church 
and the Ideals of Organized Labor.” _ | 

The use of the Labor Sunday Message of the 


Federal Council of the Churches in the daily, — 


_ religious and labor press was exceedingly grati- 
fying. 


The service of the West End Presbyterian 
Church of New York was broadcast by WJZ 


with the address by Rev. Charles Stelzle on 


‘‘Religion and Social Progress. ’? In the after- 


noon WEAF, under the auspices of the Greater 


New York Federation of Churches, broadcast 
an address by James Myers, Industrial Secre- 
tary of the Commission on the Church and 
Social Service, on ‘‘The Divinity of Labor.” 
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The Acute Problem of Religious Minorities 


By Rev. S. MacraRLAND — 


( Part of an official report to the Administrative Committee of the Federal Gonna based on an 
extensive visit m Europe last summer) 


HE treatment of religious minorities in 
& Europe today constitutes a problem the 

significance and danger of which have been by 
no means appreciated by the American Churches 
or the American people. Perhaps the most sen- 
sitive spot, excepting of course Asia Minor, is 


in Transylvania, although more recently ig 


situation in Poland has become seriously ag 
| gravated. 


“TRANSYLVANIA 


Several commissions, more or less in associa- 
tion with the American Committee on Religious 
Minorities, have visited Transylvania and have 
presented reports in considerable detail, but 
without any appreciable results. In Transyl- 
vania, an alien population was, by the Treaty of 
Versailles, at a stroke, handed over to a nation 


. to which this population had been in hostile 


‘relationships. It is not easy to determine the 
situation on the basis of the specific complaints 


by the Hungarian religious minorities and the 
rejoinders by the Rumanian Government, but — 


it is not difficult to get a general conception of 
the situation. 
‘First of all, the efforts of Rumania in many 
respects are to be commended in principle, such 
as the establishment of a public school system 


and the use of landed properties for the good. 


of the people. It is also obvious that Rumania 
should seek to amalgamate the people within 


the nation into a common body of loyal Ruma- 


nian citizens and to unify the nation. The mis- 
take of the Rumanian Government is not so 

much in what it is trying to do, as it is in the 
method employed. The effort to induce uni- 


. formity and identity at one stroke over night, 
of two peoples of such differing language, cus- 


toms, and traditions, is the commission of both 
a wrong and a blunder, especially when this is 
attempted by forcible means: — 

The most sensitive point is that of the con- 
- fessional schools and, while the Rumanian Gov- 


ernment will find sympathy for its efforts to de-. 


velop a publie school system, the manner in which 
it is taking over the confessional .schools and 
properties, ‘involving the sudden dispersement 
of both faculties and pupils, is the serious thing. 

The effort to induce personal loyalty to the 
nation by forcing the Reformed Hungarian 
Bishop to have a picture of the King and Queen 
hung over his desk illustrates a method which 


can be characterized by no lesser term posi 


stupidity. 
As an example of repressive measures, it was 


reported, on good that 


the Rumanian officials had sabia a MESE to 
a representative of the Hungarian Churches to 
attend the Universal Christian Conference at 
Stockholm, on the ground that the association 

of these Churches with international bodies was 
not in the interest of the State. Another in- 
stance is that of the refusal of a passport to 
another representative appointed to go to 
Geneva to present a petition to the proper auth- 
orities of the League of Nations, which had been 
formulated by the representatives of all the. 
evangelical Churches of Transylvania relative 

to the confessional schools. If these cases are . 
not authentic, or if these measures were carried 

out by locgl officials without the authority of the © 
Rumanian Government, these actions should be 
immediately repudiated, as an official of the 
Government at the meeting in Stockholm as-0 
serted they would be. In any event such dis- 


. putes are of more or less. everyday occurrence — 
and indicate the dangers of a situation which is ‘ 


being both unwisely and wrongly handled. © 
On the other hand, there is probably no doubt 


but what these Hungarian populations are ob- 
viously very far from being whole-hearted, loyal — 


with alien min- 


that apparent- 


- 


‘casions, 
tria - Hungary 


old method of 


citizens to Rumania, and it is quite probable 


. that men associated in a responsible way with 


the Churches are participating as a bloc in polit- _ 
ical affairs. It can also Mars be denied that 

on previous 0c- 
Aus- | 


pursued a sim- 
llar course 


orities. The 
diffieu lty. is 


ly Rumania is 
continuing the 


revenge and 
foree. 
In short, it | 
is obvious 
enough that 
the Treaty. of | 
the League of 
Nations is not [i 
being observed | 
either in letter k= 


or in spirit, 


DR. BEACH AND PROFESSOR HERRON | 
Spent several days with Bishop Nagy and © 
the Hungarian religious minori ty in Cluj, 


and it is to be 
hoped that the 
League of Na- 


[29] 
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of the case. 


FEDERAL ; BULLETIN 


now that it 1s power 
and influence, may be able to exercise its proper 
control in these situations. 

A representative of the Greek Orthodox 
Church of Rumania, at the meeting of the World 
Alliance, in response to an address by your rep- 
resentative, made the rejoinder that tha Ameri- 


can representative was asking ‘‘speciah privi- 
leges’’ for these religious minorities. His re- 


: joinder indicated the wrong point of view taken 
by the Rumanian Government, because such 
special privileges are exactly the temporary 
. necessity called for by the spirit of the Treaty 
and in any case called for to meet the conditions 
Rumania has a great opportunity 


in this instance to initiate and develop a new 
order by the exercise of sympathy, Satlenee, 


‘wisdom, justice and moral diplomacy. She is 
not availing herself of that opportunity and is 


attempting to nationalise by force a great body 


of people entrusted to her care by the Treaty of 
Versailles, whereas a patient, persuasive pro- 
cedure, making concessions in the light of the 
. temperament and traditions of these peoples, 
- would bring about a very different situation. 
There is no doubt in the mind of any observer 
that, if the present policy is continued, it will 
bring disaster to those who ‘pursue it and to the 
world at large. 

In this situation, the Orthodox Church of 
Rumania has its great opportunity to serve as 
mediator and interpreter between these sister 
Churches in Transylvania and the Rumanian 
Government and its local officials. There is little 


‘evidence that the Rumanian Church is con- 


scious of this mission and duty, and it is to be 
| hoped, in the interest of ecumenical Christianity, 
that the State Church will come to see its mis- 
sion. The Rumanian Church might invite an 


immediate conference with all the Churches con-. 


cerned, and consider these problems as common 
interests of the Kingdom of God on earth. 


POLAND AND GERMANY I 


> The situation | in Poland was a subject of dis- 


cussion at the meeting of the World Alliance at 


a special session called for the purpose. It does. 


not alter the case to attempt its dismissal by 
saying that the Poles are now simply treating 
the Germans the way the Germans once treated 
the Poles. It is a question as to whether a new 


_ order is to bring peace or the old order is simply. 


to perpetuate the War. In this case, there is no 
doubt but what the political situation is mixed 
up with religious antagonisms, Poland being so 
largely Roman Catholic and the Germans in 
Poland so largely Protestant. We have in this 
area the transportation of great populations of 
people, differing in degree, but by very much 
the same procedure as has been taking place 
in Asia Minor. 


[30] 


is evidently pursuing a better course. 


to the nation guilty of its canta 


In this connection, attention should be called 
to another nation, namely, Czechoslovakia, — 
which, while not free from wrongs and mistakes, 
If the 
spirit and purpose of President Masaryk can 
prevail in Czechoslovakia, there is hope that this 
nation, in its treatment of the question of minor- 
ities, may set an example to the rest of Europe 
and the world. It is unfortunate, however, that 
not all of the political leaders in Czechoslovakia 
are of the type of President Masaryk, and that 
they still hold to the old discredited methods 1 in 
dealing with these issues. 

Another example of a different method is in 
the newly adjusted territory of Memel where 
arrangements have been made, with the consent 
of the Government of Lithuania, by which the 


Churches of German-speaking people are per- 
‘mitted to have organic relationship with their 


sister Churches in Germany. 

Here are the great. danger spots of Barope 
and the world, made so by keeping alive the 
political conditions ahd methods, the national 
and racial antagonisms, the social and economic 


maladjustments that helped to bring on the 


War, many of which were simply perpetuated, 
it must be admitted, by the Treaty of Versailles. - 
Some of the measures of this Treaty must be 
readjusted or at least reinterpreted and applied 
by the League of Nations, or if necessary by the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. 

It ought to be understood that these minorities 
have the right to appeal directly to the League 


and, what is still more important, to the judg- 


ment of mankind, which the League should in- | 
terpret and express, and the Government of the 
United States cannot be deaf and blind to these 
situations without culpability for any disaster | 
that may ensue. 

In summary, it may be said that the Quale 
of America should use their influence to per- 
suade all governments of the moral obligation to 
treat minorities, not as subject peoples, to be 
subdued and governed by force, but with sym- 
pathetic consideration for their ‘traditions, tem- 
peraments and their customary language. Fra- 
ternal conference should take place between gov- 
ernment officials and the representative leaders 
of minorities, and they should always have ready 
access to the highest authorities in the state and 
to the League of Nations. These considerations 
are especially essential in the case of religious 
minorities who hold their traditions and customs 
as precious heritages. | 

Above all, these governments should denne full 
liberty of conscience and protect minorities from 
personal infringement on their liberties by minor 
officials, It should be remembered that the dark- 
est pages of history are those which record in- 
Justice to minorities, and its consequent Sinaater 
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‘Education and Religion Cooperate for. 
World Peace 


Rev. Waurer W. Van Kirk 
Associate Botreiery, Federal Counew’ s Commassion on I nternational. Justice and Goodwill 


IVE million school teachers from more than 


half a hundred nations are definitely en- 
listed in the cause of world peace. The World 
Federation of Education Associations, which 


met in Edinburgh in late July launched a vig- 
orous campaign for international righteousness 


and peace through education. Churchmen should 
make themselves familiar with this most sig- 


nificant movement among the educators of the 


world. 


The object of this international comradeship — 


of teachers, in the language of the constitution 
under which they met in Edinburgh, is ‘to 
secure international cooperation in educational 
enterprises, to foster the dissemination of infor- 
mation concerning education in all its forms 
‘among nations and peoples, to cultivate interna- 
tional goodwill and to promote the interests of 
peace throughout the wor 

The cultivation of world-mindedness is one 
of the essentials of international sanity. The 
efforts of the Church to establish peace on earth 


are futile so long as schoolhouses are turning . 
out students with warped minds, the result of an 


educational policy founded on textbook heresies. 

The perpetuation of racial and national hatred 
through faulty textbooks, written by prejudiced 
authors, has long been recognized as one of the 
most deadly enemies to moral progress. If one 


may judge from the Edinburgh meeting, the . 


teachers are no longer going to give their consent 
to the propagation of those subtle falsehoods 


that masquerade under the name of history and. 


geography. | 

It is one of the avowed objects of this World 
Federation of Education Associations to rewrite 
_. the textbooks of the schoolroom in the interest 


of world neighborliness. A resolution was © 


passed by the plenary session of the Federation 
affirming its belief that ‘‘geography, history 
and training in citizenship should be taught not 


only from a national point of view, but also 


from a modern sociological and international 
point of view.’’ Those words are the harbingers 
of a new and better day for all mankind. 


The children of one nation are to be taught 
the elements of likeness between themselves and 
the children of other nations. Textbooks for the 


elementary schools of the world are to be pre- 
pared ‘‘descriptive of child life in all lands and 


setting forth in brief and simple form the best 


that each nation has achieved.’’ 
The universal elements of biography, litera- 


building. 


ture and the fine arts are to be put at the dis 


posal of school children in all lands. The in- 
creasing use of arbitration as a means of settling 


International disputes is to be stressed in the 


study of history. Geographies will portray the 
human race as a unit, to be dealt with interna- 
tionally. 
in the schools of the world, and children will be 
taught to love and respect, not to hate and mis- 
trust. — 


riculum of higher education. Courses in world 


‘eivilization are to be introduced in Teacher 


Training Colleges and Graduate Schools of Edu- 
cation. ‘There is to be a further development 


of school correspondence between the children 
The interchange of stu- 
dents and professors is to be encouraged and 


of different countries. 


universities and governments are to be peti- 


tioned for endowment funds that will provide 


for graduate study in the university centers of 


the world. A traveling guild of students and 


teachers will carry the gospel of goodwill to the 


ends of the earth. In the adoption of the 


‘*Herman-Jordan Peace Plan’’, the Federation 


provided for the administrative machinery that | 


will ultimately put into practice the higher aims 


of this internationalized educational adventure. — 


The destiny of world affairs is being taken out 
of the hands of the partisan politician. Educa- 
tion and religion are entering into a new coali- 


tion for the maintenance of the world’s peace. 


That shifting of responsibility from the politi- 


cian to the churchman and the educator is indi-. 
eative of the great moral and spiritual reforma- 


tion that is now in progress for the advancement 
of the race. 


CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 


Ministers and church 
leaders are asked to co- | 
operate with librarians, 
teachers and booksellers 
in making the celebra- 
tion of Book Week, No- 
vember 8th to 14th, a 
constructive community 
project by emphasizing 
in sermons and pro- 
grams the importance 
of children’s reading as 
a factor in character 


— 


**Goodwill Days’’ are to be observed 


A ‘‘world civies’’ will be included in the cur- 
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the Exclusion Act to the Japanese 


de immigration question, as far as America 
is concerned, is a purely domestic one; and 
if she thinks that the time has now come when 


‘ the colored races should be excluded, she is per- 


fectly justified i in woe SO, and no one Irene 


Ca her right. 
| no fresh immigration even of white peoples, no 

“country can protest against her decision. No 


country has indeed been more considerate to- 


ward immigrants than America. It is perfectly 


natural that she should have become alarmed at 


the tremendous increase in her immigrant pop- 


ulation and should have passed a Quo.ia Act. 


On the quota basis, J apan would have been 
| allowed the entry of 146 immigrants per annum. 
_. Admitting that Japanese immigrants undersell 
. their white competitors and that they are clan- | 
nish and unassimilable, 


tingent of 146 men do in a population of over 


a hundred million? . 


_ In ten years it will be only 1,460, and in a 
hundred years it will be 14, 600, without, of 
course, ‘taking into consideration the natural 
increase of population. By that time the popu- 
lation of the United States will have nearly 
trebled, so that it will but be a drop of water 


in the ocean, | 
On the other hand, what will J apan gain sin 


pidina 146 immigrants per annum when her 
population increases at the rate of 600,000 per- 
sons per annum? Nothing. Even if J apan 
were allowed to-send 1,460 or 14,600, that would 
not solve dd problem of her population. 


her door. 


what harm can a con-. 


By Count MicHimaca SovesHIMA 
( Part of an ‘address delivered at the Chaut auqua Institute on I nternational Relations) — 


Why, then does she make so much fuss about ò 
the matter? Simply because the Japanese are 
a highly susceptible people and feel very keenly 
any insult, especially if they think that it has 


‘been deliberately given. 


- And with regard to the recent ‘exstuzion law, 
a section of the people feel that it is a studied 
insult, for they cannot discover how an annual 
entry of 146 Japanese will be a menace to the 


political or economie life of your country. 


‘‘America,’’ they say, “‘forced Japan to open — 
America has sent thousands of mis- 
sionaries to the Far East during the last fifty 


| years in order to preach the teachings of Jesus: 


Christ unfolded in the Bible. America has de-. 
cided to exclude Japanese simply because we 


. are colored, but color is only skin deep. Where 
‘ is their sense of justice and right?” 


From the conclusion of the Washington Con- 
ference to the passing of the anti-Japanese law 
even the jingoes were beginning to disabuse 
their minds; but now they are again looking 
teward you with clenched fists. They will not 
be able to do much, for they are a nonentity in 
the affairs of the nation, but if the unfortunate 
and discriminatory law is repealed, even they 
will not only draw in their horns but will hail 
you as the champion of justice and right, and 


of any other nice words which they find in their 
dictionary. 


There are jingoes in every country ; ; but on 


the whole they are simple-minded almost to the 
point of being stupid, and a graceful act or. a 


courteous deed will easily persuade them to alter 


5 their tacties. | 


How the West Appears to An Oriental 


By JOHN JESUDASON CORNELIUS 


LO 


DHE new attitude in the so-called weaker races 
of the world and their new mental state is 


a challenge to the thinking Christians of the 
West. When we think of the menace to world. 


peace, we blame it on the yellow peril; or China 
with her internal troubles, or India. ‘When the 


world is made a paradise ‘for the white man to 
_ live in he,is happy, but when the colored peoples 


of the world begin to feel that even in their own 
home they are made virtual slaves by the white 
man and begin to assert themselves, that is the 


moment when they become perils to world peace. 


The time has come for a new code of morals in 
[32] 


* 


; Professor at Lucknow University, India 
cee . (From ¢ an Address at the Federal Council’s Conference at Chautauqua) 


international relations. Are the stronger na- 
tions going ever to be selfish, grabbing every- 


thing they can get? Has not the time come for 7 


Christian men everywhere to think of the in- 
alienable rights of men other than their own? 
The new mental state of the weaker races is a 
state of distrust in the stronger races and a con- 
fidence in their own spjritual strength. The 
East has certainly | onfidence in the West. 
Now it demands that'it be given the chance of 
determining its own destinies. The greatest 
question the thinking Christians of the West 
have to face is the question of. how to disarm the 
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East, now armed itself 
against the West. 

The recent opium conference was a failure! 
Why could not the American delegates with ad- 
mirable resolution do anything, when Chinese 
delegates were pleading that the most drastic 
steps be taken to suppress this awful curse on 


the life of her people? It was because of the 


commercial interests. 
_  Extra-territoriality and concessions are das to 
commercial greed and passion for the use of 
| force in getting the commercial advantages de- 
sired. The weaker peoples have been captured 
by fraud, craft and brute force and on their 
own soil have been made hewers of wood and 
drawers of water by heartless exploiters. 
When such things have been done in the name 
of civilization is it any wonder that the peoples 
of oes Orient, after suffering for many decades 


unspeakable misery and humiliation, are now 
working to rid themselves of such debasing dom- 
ination ? 

America, of all the Western nations, has held 
a high place in the minds of Oriental peoples. 


Her turning over the indemnity fund for the 


education of the Chinese students, her idealism 
which initiated the League of N ations, her gen- 
erosity in giving lavishly for philanthropic pur- 
poses, these and many other noble qualities have 


captured their imagination and admiration. 
During the last decade or less, however, she has 


begun to show signs of isolation from world 
polities and too much concern about her own 


material prosperity. 


Let us think of a human compact or a compact 
of all races, a compact not of English-speaking © 
peoples, but a compact of all races eo me 
human ignguage of 


In Local Councils of Churches | 


EV. IRVIN E. DEER has been called from 

. his highly successful work in the Dayton 
Council of Churches to become the Executive 
Secretary of the Minneapolis Council of 
Churches. He took up his new work on Sep- 
tember first. One of the many indications of 
the value of Dr. Deer’s work in Dayton was the 
lengthy editorial in the Herald of Gospel Inb- 
erty recently, which said in parti ©@o_© 


‘*Dr. Deer has been one of the most. virile : 
and forceful leaders in Christian work which 


our city has ever had. Coming here five years 
ago, he found the Dayton Council of Churches 
quite new and its organization immature. With 


skill and.forcefulness he has perfected the or- protested against the widespread circulation of 


‘portraits of girls in bathing costumes and de-. 


ganization, bringing into it almost all of the 
Protestant churches, and has made it a very 


| positive and pleasing factor in the Christian 


life of this great community. The Council has 
come to be the representative and voice of united 
Protestantism in the city, and Dr. Deer has 
been its fearless and tactful spokesman on all 
sorts of occasions and in all sorts of issues.’’ 


Dr. Deer is sueceeded in Dayton by Rev. 


Daniel Brownlee, D.D., for fifteen years pastor 


Of the Memorial Presbyterian Church of Day- 
ton and recently President of the Ministerial 
Association there. The Dayton Council is to be 


congratulated upon securing as its executive 
one who has been so closely connected with its 
work from the beginning. | 


THE STUDY or COOPERATION 


Through the Commission on the Church and 
Social Service, leaders, in the person of Rev. 
Charles R. Zahniser, Secretary of the Pitts- 
burgh Council of Churches, and Rev. L. W. 
McCreary, Secretary of the Baltimore Council 


of Churches, were mentali for the Missionary 


Education Movement for summer conferences 
at Blue Ridge, N. C., and Silver Bay, N. Y. 
These men conducted classes in cooperation for 
ministers attending the conferences. The feel- 
ing in the groups was strong that such study 
should be continued and similar groups should - 
be introduced wherever possible. 


CHurcHES PREVENT BEAUTY CONTEST 


An Atlanta, Ga., newspaper called off its an- 
nual ‘*Miss Atlanta’’ beauty contest this sum- 
mer in response to resolutions by the Atlanta 


Christian Council and Ministerial Association, 


objecting to the contest. The church groups 


claréd that the contest promoted false ideals. 
A report of the action was sent to church 
councils throughout the country, as a means of 


encouraging similar action in other cities. at 


BIBLE SUNDAY, DECEMBER 6 


Universal Bible Sunday—December 6—af- 
fords an opportunity once each year for pastors, 


| Sunday school superintendents and other reli- 
gious leaders to call special attention to the im- 


portance of the Bible 1 in the life of the Chureh 
and the world. 


For 1925 the American Bible Society, Bible 
House, Astor Place, New York, has prepared a 
brochure by Mr. P. Whitwell Wilson, President 


of the Foreign Correspondents in the United 


States. This brochure together with a wall- 
poster and leaflets for general distribution will 
be forwarded free of charge to all who wish to 
combine the celebration of the 400th anniversary 


of the Publication of William Tyndale’s Trans- 


lation of the New Testament into sian with 
Universal Bible Sunday 
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socially reactionary on the other. 


| \ | FepERAL COUNCIL BULLETIN 


How Europe Lòoks tela tò an American 


Churchman. 


General Federal Cannell of Churches 


\NE who studies Mia conditions today 


is inereasingly made aware that the experi- 


ences of the War and of the several peace con- 


ferences which followed it have not yet removed. 


the causes of War, and that all the various plans, 


now in operation, are but temporary and largely — 


experimental. Indeed, the average tourist in 


Europe gives expression to the superficial view. 
that the European nations and peoples are still 
controlled by their hatreds and animosities and 
that those who now have power are simply doing 
to others what others once did to them. His es- 


timates of Germany, for example, are largely 
formed by his contact with rich Germaneprofit- 
eers who fill the resorts of Europe and who seem 


to confirm the impression of a Prussianized Ger- 


many. The average traveler is apt to feel with 
pharisaic self-satisfaction that ‘‘we are well out 


of it.’’ He treats the people of a nation as an. 


entity and either praises or indicts nations and 


| races as a whole, basing his conclusions upon his 
_ own limited and superficial personal experiences. 


Some of our political leaders have gone no 
deeper than this. ee 


Whatever may have been the case before the 
War, it is now no longer possible to consider a 
nation as a whole in the determination of its 
character and spirit. The fact is that within 
every nation, America included, there are two 


elements among the people, two types of spirit 


and ideal,—the progressive and humanitarian 
on the one side, and the selfishly national and 
The real 
struggle today ‘is far less a struggle between na- 
tions and peoples than it is a struggle between 


these two forces within each nation and in the 
world at large. 
The one hopeful element, so i far as Europe is 


concerned morally, politically and economically, 


is that the League of Nations is gaining in moral 


power, influence and esteem, month by month, 
and even day by day. Representatives of our 


own Government, many in number, who three 


years ago spoke of the League in terms of cyni- 
cism or depreciation are now warm in their tes- 
timony to its rapidly deepening moral influence. 
The other hopeful element is that the United 


States, often unobservedly, unofficially or semi- 


officially, is more and more taking part in the 
work of the League, both by official sanction and 
by the influence of its personalities. Our en- 
trance into the World Court will be heartening 
to all Europe and will raise the moral tempera- 
ture to a high degree. 


[34] 


leading personalities. 


fluence. 


prejudices. 


It must be confessed that the feeling of the 


“people of Europe in general toward the United 


States is that we are a selfish, mercenary peo- 
ple, due to the way in which we have handled © 
the debts and especially the unfortunate tone of 

the publicity on this issue. This view is modi- 
fied, however, by far-seeing men, who on the 


contrary, express their deep appreciation of 


such help as our Government has given, and 
especially of the great service rendered by our 

They still have faith in 
the American people. : 


Above all, one finds éverreher the reaching 
out for moral and spiritual leadership. Indeed, 
the testimony with reference to the League of 


Nations was that, while politically it had not 


yet gained so much, it was exercising this in- 
The deepest interest was manifested 
everywhere, not only by religious leaders, but 
by laymen and political leaders, in the World 


| Conference at Stockholm, because of the promise 


it might give of unifying and strengthening the 
spiritual forces of the world. 
The great moral opportunity of the United 


States which still persists is, first of all, to be 
guided itself by its own progressive and spirit- 
-ually-visioned political and social leaders and 


then to give heart, courage, support and strength 
to the men and women of this spirit in the na- 
tions of Europe. The great opportunity of the 


Federal Couneil and of its constituent Churches 


is likewise to give heart and strength to the lead- 


‘ers of the Churches in these nations, who see the 


need for spiritual leadership in the world and 
who see that it can only be obtained through the 
cooperative movement of the Christian Churches, 
rising above national and racial interests and 


\s 


‘The most important development in Amer- 
ica since my first visit (thirty years ago), so far 


as the activity of the Churches is concerned in 


regard to social problems, is the creation of the | 


Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. 
1908 and anticipates in action what is at present 


This Council dates from the year 


only the vision—the great vision—of Bishop 
Temple as President of the Christian Council of 
Politics, Economics and Citizenship, and Bishop 
Gore in his Social Crusade. The Federal Coun- 
cil has coordinated, and is increasingly coordin- 
ating all the forces ‘of the Churches, i in the effort 


to solve great social problems.’’ 


Sir Henry Lai in “The Review of the Churches.” 
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GROUP OF WORLD ALLIANCE AT CONFERENCE ON LIFE AND WORK 
- The World Alliance Meets at Stockholm 
DI JT was manifestly appropriate that the annual the influence of these annual discussions is al- 
ar _ & meeting of the International Committee of ways helpful. Misunderstandings are cleared 
| the World Alliance for International Friend- up when brethren of different views discuss 
ship through the Churches should immediately them i in a brotherly way. 
de a precede that of the Universal Christian Confer- The administrative machinery of the Alliance 
ence on Life and Work. The World Alliance was somewhat reorganized, as called for by new 
| has been the chief agency in Europe helping to conditions and in the interest of its growing 
make the Universal Conference possible and efficiency, but it was considered advisable to 
creating the needed spirit and atmosphere. ‘limit its work fairly strictly to the field of inter- 
The annual reports indicated the growing national goodwill and cooperation looking to- 
strength of the National Councils of the Alli- ward peace. | ©» “ts 
, ance, the faithful work of the Management Com- The World Alliance is in no sense a political 
mittee and the splendid service of Dr, Ramsay, — ‘agency, but it exerts a wide influence in political 
-§ ~—~—~_—~-who has worn himself out in this faithful service affairs. It is not a federation of the Churches 
A and has been obliged to retire, of Dr. Atkinson, and does not take the place of such an age ney, 
! and of Sir Willoughby Dickinson. Especially but it has done much toward developing such co- 


notable have been the regional conferences be- 

tween the representativs of Churches in nations 

where critical and delicate international prob- 
. {mR ]em and disputes are so large a part of the poli- — 
tical program. 

Among the questions discussed at the Confer- 
ence were the Geneva protocol, the grave diffi- 
culties of the Eastern Churches, the plight of 
thousands of refugees in various sections of Eu- 
rope and problems of education, especially of 
ee children, including the nature of textbooks used. 

The most burning questions were those of reli- 
gious minorities and refugees. Although there 


| was a tendency on the part of the leaders of the 

I Alliance to be hesitant in expressing an official 

1 view of the body on some of these questions, the 
Conference was prolonged by a special session 
3 ‘given to these questions and the various peti- 


tions and resolutions were referred to the Man: 


agement Committee, where they will doubtless 
receive adequate attention. Aside, however, 
from any special actions which may be taken, 


operative agencies, has temporarily served in 
restricted areas of service in place of such 
bodies, and has created a spirit and developed 
cooperative methods among religious leaders 
which have had a marked influence in the rapid 
development of the cooperative spirit in Europe. 
Another great service rendered by the Alliance 
has been that of bringing the Eastern Churches 
into relations of acquaintanceship with the other 
churches and with each other which now, under 


other forms, are likely to develop in a very sig- 


nificant way. 

‘Those who initiated this great movement at 
Constance, the very day the war broke out in 
1914, builded better than they knew. They cre- 
ated ‘the agency needed to maintain, so far as it 
could be maintained, a spirit of peace during 
the war, but especially to meet the problems of 
reconstruction. This the World Alliance has 
done faithfully, bravely and, in view of the vast- 


ness of the task, with gratifying success. . 
— 0. 8. M. 
) | [35] 
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CA Friendly Mission to the Charckes of Europe 


% By ApoLr KELLER, or ZURICH, SWITZERLAND - 


| European Representative of the Federal Council of the Churches and Secretary "i Central Bur 
rea for Relief of the Churches of Europe. 


(DD f riendly visitation of European Churches 
by Dr. Macfarland, General Secretary of — 
. the Federal Council, was of great importance 


‘ both in giving heart to the brethren in Europe 
and also in obtaining information to be conveyed 
{ to the American Churches, 
by invitation of the Executive Committee of the — 
Central Bureau for Relief of the Churches in 
‘Europe, supported by the Swiss Federation of 
- Churches, as the result of many requests which 


The visit was made 


had come from representatives of the Church 


bodies in those parts of Europe not previously 


visited. 
At the outset, Dr. Macfarland spent a few 


days in Switzerland for conference with the 


Swiss Federation and the officers of the Central 


_. Bureau, and also in response to the desire of 
. the University of Geneva, to offer him an ex- 
| ‘pression of appreciation for his earlier work in 
theological scholarship and his more recent ser- 
_ vice to the Churches of Europe, in the form of 
. the Honorary Degree of D.D. from the Univer- 


sity of Geneva and honorary membership in the 


John Calvin Society. The occasion was a notable 


one, because the University is very conservative 
in the bestowing of honorary degrees, and the 
event was marked by a significant address which 
obtained wide publicity and which will be pub- 


lished in full by the John Calvin Society on the 
Contributions of Calvin and Geneva to Church 
and State in America.’ 
Before coming to Switesriand. Dr. Macfarland 
conferred with the Paris Committee of the Cen- — 


tral Bureau, attended the dedication of the re- 


built church at Lens and visited the church at 
| Leovin. Later on, he also visited the Churches 
at Chateau Thierry, Monneaux and Meaux. 


He was welcomed at Zurich by the consistory 
and at Berne met the Executive Committee of 
the Swiss Federation. 


with Marquis Theodoli, Chairman of the Com- 


| mittee on Mandates, and a visitation was made 


to the International Labor Bureau. An address 


on the cooperative movement among the 


Churches was given at ma American Church 


° in Geneva. 


Proceeding to Vienna, a warm welcome was 
given by the Oberkirchenrat and many visits 


were made to Reformed and Lutheran Churches, 


their educational and philanthropic institutions, 


the University and the Theological Seminary, 
aecompanied by Dr. Capesius, Dr. Zwernemann, 


and Professor Beth, who furnished full infor- 


mation regarding conditions in Austria and also 


Conferences were also. 
held with officials of the League of Nations and 


n 


listened with deep interest to Dr. Macfarland's (I 
statement concerning the situation in America. © 

At Budapest, under the care of Dr. de Boer, a. 
meeting was held with the Central Bureau Com- È 
mittee and a large and enthusiastic popular pub- 
lic meeting was held in the Reformed Church, 
where Dr. Macfarland’ s address was heartily | 
welcomed. | 

At Budapest and also in ‘Transylvania, Dr. I 
Sylvester Beach of the Presbyterian Committee. 
“and Professor Herron of Omaha participated | 
in the visitation. A visitation was made to the 
American minister, Mr. Brentano, and Governor 
Horthy gave a luncheon to the American guests 
at the Palace near Budapest. ci 

The most urgent invitation for. a visit had 
come from the Churches in Transylvania on 
account of the serious difficulties of the Hun- | 
garian Church minorities. This was perhaps the 
most important point in the mission. It is felt 


that all such friendly visitations have a good 


effect. The central point of this area is Cluj 
(or Kolosvar, ‘as the Hungarians still call it). 
The first meeting here, immediately on arrival, 
was with a large and fully representative council 
of all the Churches, which was meeting to con- 
sider the critical problem relating to the con- 
fessional schools. Schools and Churches were 
visited in Nagyenyed, Orastia and Turda. Full 
information was obtained regarding the serious 
plight of Bethlen and Kun colleges. Drs. Mac- 
farland, Beach and Herron held several con- 
ferences with Bishop Nagy of the Reformed 
Church and leaders of the other Churches. Dr. 
Macfarland also paid courteous calls on the 
Rumanian Prefect and the Bishop of the Ruma- 
nian Church. A largely attended public meeting 
received words of warm sympathy from Dr. 
Macfarland, and it is interesting to note that 
the Rumanian paper which represents the offi- 
cial authorities characterized his address in these 
terms: ‘‘Dr, Macfarland made discreet allusions 
to the alleged repressive measures relative to 
religious institutions.’’ This paper, however, 
misrepresented the mission, alleging that the vis- 
itors, especially Dr. Beach, had expressed them- 
selves as commending the Rumanian authorities. 
This was, of course, entirely untrue. Reports 
from Cluj indicate that every possible effort was 
made to secure the fullest understanding in the 
most sympathetic manner of the critical situa- 
tion in Transylvania. 

Stopping at Vienna for a. scatenati with a | 
group of business men, the-American visitor pro- 


ceeded to Prague where, in company with Senior 
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eax he Ratio the POZZI of the Re- made by one ahi comes always with sack a deep 


formed Churches and in the evening met at din- 
‘ner a representative body from all the Churches, - 


. . some of whom came a long distance, at which 


there were also present Mrs. Everett Waid, of 
“New York, and Professor Thompson of Drew 
Seminary. Conference was held relative to the 
new Church Federation of Czechoslovakia. In 


ta 


‘spirit of sympathy, friendly goodwill and frank, 
persuasive procedure. Such a visit does much to 
bring about clear understanding. It will enable — 
Dr. Macfarland to report with directness on the | 
relief work in Europe. It greatly strengthens 
the hands of the Federal Council’s European 
Secretary. It stimulates the cooperative move- 


response to an invitation from President Mas- . ment of which the American Federal Council 


aryk, a conference was held with him at his 
- summer home in Karlsbad on tiie way to Ber- 
lin, 


One of the ‘aint striking incidente i in the mis- 
sion was the visit to the German Churches, where 
Dr. Macfarland received a warm welcome and 
where much public interest in his visit was man- 
ifested. He was first received at the headquar- 
ters of the Church Federation by its president, 
‘ Dr. Kapler, and Dr. Scholl, representative of 
. the German Central Bureau Committee. His 

| address on Sunday afternoon at the University 

| received wide attention and warm commendation 

because of its frank, open and sympathetic char- 

acteristics. A dinner given by the Church Fed- 

eration brought together a fully representative 
gathering at which several hearty addresses of 
‘welcome were given by leading representatives — 
‘and at which the General Secretary of the Amer- | 

ican Federal Council, by a sympathetic and 
earnest, brotherly address, established on the 

spot a spirit of hearty cooperation between the 
federations of the two countries. Many confer- 


-.ences and interviews were held and a visit was | 


‘made to the philanthropie work of Oberiin 
House. 


In company with Dr. Baltzer and Dr. Ta 
of the Evangelical Synod of America a call was 
‘made on President Hindenburg. and just before 
leaving, a message came from the foreign min- 
- ister, Dr. Gustav Streseman, inviting an inter- 
view, which was also held. There was also a con- 


ference with the newly arrived American Min- 


ister Schurman. Several interviews were held 
later with the President of the Supreme Court | 
and also former President of the ich ath Herr 
| Simons, on the way to Stockholm. © 


The visit to Posen and Warsaw had to be 
| «given up because of lack of time but conference 
was held later at Stockholm jointly with the 
Polish and German brethren. A proposed visit 
‘to Serbia, Bulgaria and Greece had to be given 
up on account of Dr. Macfarland’s limitations 
of strength, which were constantly visible. . 


While the many denominational visitations 


which have been made and all the similar mis- 
sions of representatives of the peace movements | 
have been of great value, there is a distinctive- 
ness in the visitation of an officer of the great 
American Federal Council which has its own 


is the oustanding visualization. It brings the 
needed information regarding this movement to 


those in Europe to whom it is new. The visita- 
tion did much to interpret the Stockholm Con- 


ference to many leaders who were unable to go 
there. Most important of all, however, is the- 
extent to which it heartens all these Churches by 
a personally expressed sympathy and brotherli- 
ness which is truly representative of all that is 
best in the American Churches. 

— Many- warm expressions have come of this 
kind and it is not too much to say that a new 
sense of strength has come to the European 
Churches from the Federal Council. Your 
European Secretary is convinced that this re- 
lationship with the Federal Council is one of 
the most important things now going on in the 


general life of many of the Churches in Europe. . 


REPORT ON PROHIBITION SITUATION 


The report issued in mid-September on the 
prohibition situation by the Federal Council’s 
Department of Research and Education has 
attracted nation-wide attention. It has been 
printed in full in many of the leading news- 
‘papers of the country and widely commented 
‘upon in all of them. 

As frequently happens, newspaper headlines 
‘and emphases have in not a few cases given a 
most. erroneous impression of the character of - 
the report. The report, when read in its en- 
tirety, 18 declared by a host of careful observers 
of social conditions and students of social prob- . 
lems to be the best illustration of thorough ob- 
jectivity and impartiality in all the efforts of 
the churches to engage in social research. 

This report is strictly a research document 
and has no bearing upon the official attitude of 
the Federal Council with regard to prohibition. 
This attitude has always been one of staunch 
and unreserved support of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. Since the document was issued 
as a research study and in no sense as a pro- 
nouncement of policy, no attempt is made in 
the report to deduce conelusions as to what the 
program of the Churches Monia be, in the light 
of the facts disclosed. 

The report as a whole is a document of 
eighty-four pages and can be had {rom ne: 


i when it is Oounsil for cents. 
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- FEDERAL COUNCIL 


| The Message of the Universal Christian Con- 


ference on Life and Work | 


( The following paragraphs express the spirit of the final message of the Coidhevemasy 


i dano five years men and women have planned 


and prayed that this Conference might be 


the Churches have prepared the way. But this 
has proved the most signal instance of fellowship 


and cooperation, across the boundaries of nations 

and confessions, which the world has yet seen. 
- The sins and sorrows, the struggles and losses of 
«the Great War and since have compelled the 


Christian Churches to recognize, humbly and 


| with shame, that ‘the world is too strong for a 


divided Church’. Leaving for the time our dif- 


ferences in Faith and Order, our aim has been 


to secure united practical action in Christian 


‘Life and Work. The Conference itself is a con- 


spicuous fact. But it is only a beginning. 


"he Conference has deepened and purified 
‘ our devotion to the Captain of our Salvation. 
‘Responding to His call ‘Follow me’, we have in 
| the presence of the Cross accepted the urgent 


duty of applying His gospel in all realms of 
human life. 

‘‘We have also n forth the guiding prinei- 
ples of a Christian internationalism, equally 
opposed to a national bigotry and a weak cosmo- 
politanism. We have affirmed the universal char- 


acter of the Church, and its duty to preach and 
practice the love of the brethren. We have con-. 


sidered the relation of the individual conscience 
to the State. We have examined the race prob- 
lem, the subject of law and arbitration, and the 


constitution of an international order which 


would provide peaceable methods for removing 


the causes of war—dquestions which in the tragic 


conditions of today make so deep an appeal to 
our hearts. We summon the Churches to share 


with us our sense of the horror of war, and of 
its futility as a means of settling international 


disputes, and to pray and work for the fulfil- 


— ment of the promise that under the sceptre of 


the Prince of Peace, ‘mercy and truth shall meet 


| together, righteousness and peace shall kiss each 


other.’ I 

| ‘We have not attempted to offer precise lola. 
tions, nor have we confirmed by a vote the re- 
sults of our friendly discussions. This was due 
not only to our respect for the convictions of 


individuals or groups, but still more to the feel- 


ing that the mission of the Church is above all to 


state principles, and to assert the ideal, while 


leaving to individual consciences, and to com- 


munities, the duty of applying them with char- 
ity, wisdom and courage. | 


‘*We address our appeal first to all Christians. 
Let each man, following his own conscience, and 


(88) 


orts for closer relations between 


ter of Nazareth, we send this message to 
workers of the world. Thankful for all those 


putting his convictions to the test of. practical 
life, accept his full personal. responsibility for. 
the doing of God’s will on earth as it is in 
heaven, and in working for God’s Kingdom. Let 
him in entire loyalty to his own Church seek 
to have a share in that wider fellowship and 
cooperation of the Christian Churches. | 
“But we cannot confine this appeal to the 
Churches, for we gratefully recognize that now 
we have many allies in this holy cause. — 

‘We turn to the young. With keen apprecia- 
tion we have heard of their aspirations and ef- 
forts for a better social order as expressed in 


the youth movements of many lands. We desire 


to enlist the ardour and energy of youth in the 
service of the Kingdom. 

‘“We think also of those who are seeking pe 
truth, by whatever way, and ask their help. As 
Christ is the Truth, so Christ’s Church heartily 
welcomes every advance of reason and conscience 
among men. Particularly we would invite the 


eooperation of those teachers and scholars who 


in many special realms possess the influence and 
command the knowledge without which the solu- 


tion of our pressing practical problems is im- 


possible. 
‘“In the name of the Son of Man, the Carpen- 
to the 


who, even under the present difficult conditions, 
are acting in accordance with the principles of | 
Jesus Christ, we deplore the causes of misunder- 
standing and estrangement which still exist and 
desire to remove them. We share their aspira- 
tions after a juster social order, through which. 
the opportunity shall be assured for the develop- 
ment, according to God’s design, of the full man- 
hood of every man. 

‘We cannot part without making some pro- 
vision for the carrying on of our work. We have | 


therefore decided to form a Continuation Com- 


mittee to follow up what has been begun, to con- 
sider how effect can be given to the suggestions 
which have been made, to examine the practie- © 
ability of calling another such Conference at a 

future date, and in particular to take steps for 
that further study of difficult problems and that 
further education of ourselves and of our 
Churches, on which all wise judgment and action 
must be based. May we not hope that through 
the work of this body, and through the increas- 


ing fellowship and cooperaiion of the Christians 


of all nations in the one Spirit, our oneness in 
Christ ‘may be more and more revealed to the 
world in Life and Work. na 
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SePTEMBER-OcTOBER, 1925 | 
UNIVERSAL CONFERENCE. Tippy, Charles S. Macfarland, W. Slotemaker 
° (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) de Bruine, Adolf Keller, Alfred T. Jorgensen, 
| | : J. Baltzer, Georg Streiter, D. Philippe. | 
I doubtedly eral Council’s Department of Research and Edu-, 
| much farther gation enlarged to world proportions. | i 
I ahead of their Another committee was provided for at the re- at 
constituency. quest of representatives of several of the theo- Dal; 
They exhibited logical seminaries to consider questions of mu- 11098 
| a fine Chris- ‘ual interest and service. — 
tan spirit, Ag has been intimated, men and women who 
were frank in looked in their daily papers the next morning ei -Ì 
their state- for a settlement of the world’s problems or for st (3 698 
ments, offered resolutions regarding their settlement, or a pro- 11a 
j no hindrances nouncement which should tell how they should =_= 
j whatever even all be settled, or for the formation of an impres- __ aa 4 
jim matters sive organization, will be disappointed. There 
i where it may were thosé who felt that the Conference might RUM 
be more dif- have gone much farther and have carried at least 7a) 
| fi ficult for them an overwhelming majority of its members with 
| gi to follow, and it. This is probably true. It will go farther. It 
ae eee eee, 2S one of them is going farther at this moment. Trains of 
<A n i “ expressed it in thought have been started which will manifest 
DR. DAY (RIGHT) BROUGHT THE private confer- themselves over a large area of the world. While 
od PS) EVANGELISTIC EMPHASIS TO THE ence: ‘‘Wecan this Continuation Committee simply considers 
4 bie | ii see much that itself as a committee of the Conference without ud 
di. ; is going on any representative mandate from the Churches, = 
on a and we have implicit faith where we do not yet there will doubtless develop, with as much rapid- 
Par see.’’ ity as is advisable, new cooperating bodies of 
I will go on finding their way together, and espe- 
The Continuation Committee held two meet- cially the new relations established through the 
ings after the Conference, one at Upsala and the federa) Council with the Church bodies of other _ 
second at Stockholm. Four chairmen of the lands, to which the report of the Committee on | 
Continuation Committee are to be nominated by Cooperation and Federation made special ref- 
the three main sections—European Continental, erence, will continue to progress. It.would not © 
British, American and one for the Eastern have been wise for the Conference to attempt to 
ds Churches. The American Committee has not yet mark out all of these procedures for the future. | 
met to elect its chairman. For the ensuing They will find 
year the Archbishop of Upsala, Dr. Nathan Sod- their own way 
: erblom, will serve as chairman of the Continua- of manifesting 
tion Committee and the Bishop of Winchester the new spirit 
os De as chairman of its Executive Committee. Rev. and of devel- 
dd Henry A. Atkinson was elected General Seere- oping the new 
4 tary and Rev. Adolf Keller Associate General forme of serv- 
ee Secretary. The Executive Committee will con- jeg of which 
- sist of the officers and a small number of mem- po Conference di 
bers from the several sections, Rev. S. Parkes was but the ex- a 
Cadman and Rev. Charles S. Macfarland being pression. One i 
. the member and alternate member representing of the repre- di 
the American Committee. sentatives, in 
: The Continuation Committee made provision an address at ° Da 
for the issuing of the message and for future the close of the eae 
meetings of its Executive Committee and wisely Conference, . . Da 
°confined its immediate definite actions to two or summed it up | ah 
500) three concrete matters which came before the in these words: ay 
| o The following Committee was appointed to versal cooper- | ; 
; consider the proposal for an International Bu- ative move- e i . 
reau of Research and Information on Social and ment whieh (Re out 
Industrial Affairs: Professor A. Titius, Prin- has here found 
 cipal A. E. Garvie, Elie Gounelle, Worth M. completeness CHINA, JAPAN AND DR. GULICK ti 
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‘mind and. method of action. 
been its history. It arose simultaneously in dif-. 
ferent areas of nationality and temperament, in 
Sweden, in Switzerland, in Great Britain, in 
America and other lands, moved: by the spirit 
. ef God ever present in every human heart. ion : 

leadership has been associated leadership. — 


© *‘What we have done during these sacre ed 


| Couson, Bouts 


A 


ba 


of expression is not that‘has eré- 
ated or invented here. | 


e. «It has been simply a 
manifestation of the Spirit of: God moving the 


~ minds, and still more the. hearte, of men, just ag 
. truly. as at Pentecost. 


‘* While this movement hed its isaders and 
its prophets of both vision and action, it has not 


been, like so many of our denominational move- 
ments, the formation of a temperamental group, 
but rather the unifying of many diversities of 


race and nation, speech and language, habit of 
Indeed this has 


i 


days together has not been to generate or in- : 


duce unity. We have simply discovered our 
inherent unity of spirit as we have revealed our 
hearts to one another. We have agreed on things 


upon which men would have asserted that we 
‘were bound to disagree. i 

have simply discovered the 
principle of God's moral universe, the principle | 


of unity in diversity. — 


Thus has the spirit of God led us, because 
we came together in faith in Him and in faith 
| and confidence in one another. 

In other words, we have discovered the sl 
trath that the nearer we all approach our Mas- 


ter the closer we come together. 


In the last sacred hours of the life, 
as He sat quietly apart with his disciples, he 


gave them his final message. It was not in the 


form of an è intellectual expression of their ~~ 


HUGUENOT.WALLOON 


Si: Note York, bas loft cn bend a small 
supply of the bins ses Memorial Vol- 
an historical sketch of the 


TERCENTENARY VOLUME 


| 
| colony of 1624 and 
an account of the Tercentenary celebra- 


HUGUENOT-WALLOON | 
TERCENTENARY COINS 
Only a few of these beautiful and i in- 
teresting memocial coins are now left. 


{$  preacher sell his commentaries, if ReCeessry, for the sake 


lief. It was not a form of polity or of oa î 
What was that last symbol of his lordship and 


of their discipleship? He took a towel, he gn 


ed himself and performed a humble act of loving 


service. 
‘*And it has thos in our effort here to 
find the christlike way of service that we have 


discovered our oneness in him and our oneness 

with each other. _ 
~ “At one moment we have felt ourselves ‘upon 
the Mountain of Transfiguration and then in the 
next ‘hour of the day we have found ourselves. 
down upon the ‘plain of human life, where he 


healed men of their diseases. At both times we 


have been at one with him and have found that. 
to be with him was in itself unity with one an- 
other. and with all who follow him. I 


‘ “Tt is as simple as this, and we can trust the 
future, not because here we have created an in- 


stitution, but because here we have become im- 
. bued with the spirit of the Master.” — 


The Furnace. By Dan Poling. 


George H. Doran Co. 
Through the channel of a novel there is here presented 


a strong picture of the modern church attempting to stand 


in a positive way for industrial justice. To those who are 


familiar with the Interchurch World Movement’s investi- | 


gation of the steel strike of 1920, the facts of this story 
will need no authentication. In form fiction, the sub- - 
stance is actual history, The originals of many of the 
characters in the story can be readily identified. Woven 


into the woof of fact is a thread of romance, including, of 


course, a love story, which is genuinely gripping. At times, 
the plot seems to limp somewhat, but on the whole the. 
story reveals that the distinguished preacher-author has. 
talents in a new form of writing hitherto unsuspected by 


most of his great host of friends and admirers. 
Cote the Right Career. By Edward D. Toland. D. 


Appleton & Co. | 
Good books on’ are 'so needed that we picked 


this up with high hopes. We are disappointed. It is of 


guusine value in its discussions of various vocations and 

e qualifications therefor, but it lacks the philosophy of 
life which would make it possible for one to commend it 
unreservedly. The emphasis is altogether too strongly on 
“success” of the conventional sort, consisting of’ “getting 


ahead” and that, too, chiefly in the material sense of the 


word. 


American Mystical Verse. An by 


Irene Hunter; with a preface by Zona Gale. D. 
Appleton & Co. 


More valuable to the siva than any book of exegesis 


is this collection of verse that breathes the mystical spirit. 


The selections are made with fine insight. Ranging from 
Bryant, Emerson, Whittier and Whitman through Sidney 


Lanier, Richard Watson Gilder, William Vaughn Moody, 


to contemporaries like Edwin Markham, Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, Sheamas O’Sheel and Margaret Widdemer, the fare 


is such as no one whose task it is to inspire the soul of 
others should miss feeding his own soul upon. Let the 


of paying such a book as this. 
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